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Giving an ACCOUNT 


x. Of its Foundation, gradu- 
al Encreaſe, and preſent 
State. 

2. Of its Government, Cuſ- 
toms, and Privileges. 

3- Of its Antiquities, Re- 
cords, and Curivſities. 
„Of the Lions, and other 

wild Beaſts kept there; 
their Nature and Proper- 
ties. 

5. Of the Spoils of the Spa- 
niſo Armada, with the Hiſ- 
tory of the Spaniſh Invaſion 
in 1588. 

6. Of the Small Armory; in 
which, at one View, may 

be ſeen Arms for $0,000 
Men, 
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7. Of the Royal Train of Ar- 


tillery; comprehending the 
various Engines of Deſtrue- 


tion uſed in War. | 


3. Of the Horſe. Armory: 
with curious Anecdotes re-- 
lating to the Kings that fit. 


there on Horſeback in full 
Armour, from William the 


Congacror, to his late Ma- 


eſt 
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"the Regalia, uſed at the 
Coronation of our Kings; 
and the Story of Col. Blood's 


attempting to ſteal away 


the Crown. 
10. Of the Mint, and the 


Manner of ſtamping Money. 


Written;ehiefly to direct the Attention of Spettators to 


what is moſt curious in this Repoſitory, and ta enable 
them afterwards to relate what they have ſeen; 
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Lions, each Perſon, - - - - Six-pence, F 
Foot-Armory, = - - - - Three-pence, | 

Train of Artillery, - - - .- Two-pence. t 

Horſe-Armory, - - - - - Three-pence, þ 

Spaniſh Armory, - - - - - Two-pence, 7 

egalia, in Company, each Perſon, One Shilling. 3 

— dingle, One Shilling and Six- pence. 4 

VN. B. But if a ſingle Perſon is ſhewn the Foot- 5 

Armory, Train of Artillery, Horſe-Armory, and 7 

_e Armory, he pays for each double the Price h 

above- mentioned. 1 
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HE Deſire of ſeeing the Antiquities and Rarities 

of our Country is allowed by all to be @ laudable 

Curioſity; to point them out therefore to the In- 

guiſitive, and to direct their Attention to thoſe Things 

_ beſt deſerve Notice, cannot be denied its Degree of 
ertt, 

The Tower of London, 2 the antique Remaint 
that are thyre r =" up, has been, for many I" 
paſt, the common Reſort of Foreigners, as well as 
tives; but it is a general Complaint, that the Mind, 
being crouded with bibo many Objefts at once, cannot 
diſtinguiſh, amidſt ſo great a Variety, what is worthy 
to be dwelt upon, and what is not; and the Hurry with 
which Strangers are conducted by their Guides from one 
Thing to another, occaſioned by the Numbers that are 
hourly flocking thither to be entertained, has afforded 
Matter of Diſguſt to many. To remove this Complaint 
therefore, and to enable every Perſon to direct himſelf in 
the Choice of his Objects, this little Book is now offered 
to the Public; which, in other Reſpefts likewiſe, will 
not wholly be without its Uſe; for by comparing, as the 
Reader here has an Opportunity 4 doing, the traditional 
Stories of the Guides, with the hiſtorical Facts of which 
they relate, he will be naturally led to imprint this uſeful 
Obſervation ſtrongly in his Mind, how little he ought 
to truſt to Memory in things that are of Importance 
enough to be believed, and how careful to commit to 
Writing all his Concerns that on any future Occa- 
ſion he would wiſh to remember, 

A 2 1 


iv | we FREF ACE: 

It would be impertinent io trouble the Reader with a 
long Preface on a Subject, that, to ſome, may appear 
immaterial; I ſhall conclude therefore with obſerving, 
that Pains have been taken to examine every Fatt, to 
which the Traditions at the Tower have any Alluſion; 
to illuſtrate them where they are obſcure ; to ſupply them 
where they are defective; and to corre them where they 
are erroneous. And beſides, we have introduced Anec- 


dotes pertinent to the Subject, wherever Opportunity f. 


fered, in order to render the whale entertaining as well 


as uſeful, | 
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AN 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


# HE Foundation of the Tower of 
ef t t 0 


N London, according to the moſt au- 

T X thentic records, was marked out, 

X ; and that part of the „ 
* N the Vhite Tower erected by William 
nd N M the Conqueror, in the year 1076, 
— with a view, no doubt, to ſecure to 
himſelf and his followers a ſafe retreat, in caſe of 
any ſurprize from the Engliſh, while he was em- 
mores in ſettling the Government of his new con- 

veſts. 

? That this was his deſign in 2 the Tower, ap- 
pears from its ſituation, its extent, and its communica- 
tion with the river Thames, from whence it might be 
ſupplied with all kinds of ſuccours of men, proviſions, 
and military ſtores. But how it could command the 
city, the bridge, and the river, ſo early as William the 
Conqueror's time, before the uſe of guns, as Mr. 
Guthrie has aſſerted, I muſt own I cannot comprehend, 
And I believe, whoever views it attentively, even in 
its preſent circumſtances, will agree with me, that it 
was rather planned for a place of defence than off-nce. 
But to return. The death of the Conqueror in 1088, 
about eight years after this fortreſs was begun, put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of the work for a while, and left 
the completion of it to that great genius in geome- 
trical knowledge William Rufus, ſon to William the 
w _ Con- 
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8 Of the TowER of Lonpon, 
ueror, who in 1098 ſurrounded it with walls, 
and fortified it with a broad and deep ditch : Since 
his time indeed, the number of buildings within the 
walls has been gradually and greatly increaſed, ſo 
that it ſeems now rather a town than a fortreſs, It 
ſhould be remarked, that this laſt mentioned Monarch 
built Veſtminſter-Hall alſo, at that time the admira- 
tion of all Europe. | 
+ The Tower, as it is now fortified with cannon, 
is perhaps the beſt choſen ſituation for ſuch a fortreſs 
af any in the world. It lies to the eaſtward of Len- 
don, near enough to cover that opulent city from in- 
vaſion by water, being 800 yards only from the 
bridge; and to the north of the river Thames, from 
which it is parted by a narrow ditch, and a conveni- 
ent wharf, to which it has a communication by a 
draw- bridge, for the readier iſſuing and receiving 
ammunition, and naval or military ſtores. On this 
wharf, there is lately made a long and beautiful plat- 
form, Wn which are planted 61 pieces of cannon, 
ed on new and very elegant iron carriages. 
The pieces of ordnance are chiefly uſed to fire on 
days af ſtate, or to promulgate any joyful news to the 
public. Parallel to the wharf, within the walls, is 
a platform 70 yards in length, called the Ludies Line, 
becauſe much frequented by the Ladies in the ſum- 
mer, as within it is ſhaded with a loſty row of trees, 
and without it has a delightful 1 of the ſhip- 
ping, with boats paſſing and repaſſing on the river 
' Thames. You aſcend this line by ſtone ſteps, and 
being once upon it you may walk almoſt round the 
walls of the Tower without interruption, and in 
your courſe will paſs three batteries; the firſt called 
the Devils Battery, where is alſo a platform on which 
are mounted ſeven pieces of cannon, tho' on the bat- 
tery itſelf are only five ; the next is called the Stone 
Battery, and is defended by eight pieces of a 
| | | an 
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and the third and laſt is called the Moaden Battery, 
mounted with fix pieces of cannon; all theſe are 
nine pounders, | 
The principal entrance into the Tower is by a 
gate to the weſt, large enough to admit coaches and 
heavy carriages; but theſe are firſt admitted through 
an outer gate, and muſt paſs a ſtout ſtone bridge, 
built over the ditch, before they can approach the 
main entrance. There is beſides an entrance for 
perſons on foot, over the draw-bridge already men- 
tioned to the wharf, which wharf is only divided 
from the main land by gates at each end, openedevery 
day at a certain hour for the convenience of a. free 
. Intercourſe between the reſpective inhabitants of the 
Tower, the city and its ſuburbs. There is alſo a 
water-gate, commonly called Traitors Gate, through 
which it has been cap £59, to convey traitors, and 
other {tate priſoners, to or "Lam the Tower, perhaps 
kor greater privacy, and which is ſeldom opened on 
any other occaſton; but the Lords committed to the 
Tower on account of the late rebellion were publicly 
admitted at the main entrance. Over this gate is a 
regular building, terminated at each end by two ba- 
ſtions, or round towers, on which are embraſures for 
pointing cannon, but there are at preſent none mount- 
ed. In this building are placed the infirmary, the mill, 
and waterworks that ſupply the Tower with water. 
Great ceremony is uſed at opening and ſhutting 
the principal gate night and morning. A little before 
fix in the morning in fummer, and as ſoon as it is 
light in the winter, the yeoman porter goes to the 
governor's houſe for the keys, from whence he pro- 
ceeds to the innermoſt gate, attended by a ferjeantand 
fix men of the main guard; this gate being opened to 
let them paſs is again ſhut, while the yeoman porter 
and the guard proceed to open the three outermoſt 
gates, at each of which * guards reſt their firelocks, 
gs 4 g 4 
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8 _, Of the Towrn of Lonvon, 
as do the ſpur-guard while the keys paſs and repaſs. 
-Upon ee porter's return to the innermoſt 
pare, he calls to the wardens in waiting, to take in 
King George's keys; upon which the gate is opened, 
- andthe keys lodged in the warders hall till the time of 

locking, which is uſually about ten or eleven at night, 
with the fame formality as when opened. After they 
. are ſhut, the yeoman and guard proceed to the main 
guard, who are all under arms with the officers upon 
duty at their head. The uſual challenge from the 
main guard to the yeoman porter is, I bo comes there? 
His anſwer is, The keys. The challenger ſays, Paſs 
Feys; upon which the officer orders the guard to reſt 
their firelocks; the yeoman porter then ſays, Gad 
aue King George. Amen, is loudly anſwered by all 
the guard. From the main guard the yeoman por- 
ter with his guard proceeds to the governor's, where 
the keys are left; after which no perſon can go out 
or come in upon any pretence whatſoever till next 
2 without the watch- word for the night, which 
is kept ſo ſecret, that none but the proper officers and 
the ſerjeant upon guard, ever come to the knowledge 
of it; for it is the ſame on the ſame night in every 
fortified place throughout the King's dominions. 
When that is given by any ſtranger to the centinel 


at the ſpur-guard (or outer-gate) he communicates 


it to his ſerjeant, who paſſes it to the next on duty, 
and ſo on al it comes to the governor, or command- 
ing officer, by whom the keys are delivered to the 
yeoman porter, who attends as before; the main 
guard being put under arms, brings them to the outer 

gate, where the ſtranger is admitted, and conducted 
to the commandant. Having made known his buſi- 
neſs, he is conducted to the outer-gate, diſmiſſed, 
the gate ſhut, and the keys re-delivered with all the 
formality as at firſt. | | Th 
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The principal officers to whom the government 
and care of the Tower is committed are, firſt, the 
Conſtable of the Tawer, who js uſually of the higheſt 
quality, as his poſt at all coronations and other Rate . 
ceremonies is of the utmoſt conſequence, 14 

crown and other regalia in his cuſtody, He hath 
under him a lieutenant, and a deputy-lieutenant, 
commonly called governor, whole officers are like - 
wiſe of great dignity, a tower-major, gentleman 
porter, yeoman porter, gentleman gaoler, four quar- 
ter gunners, and forty wardens, whoſe uniform is 
the ſame with the king's yeomen of the guard: 

Upon their heads they wear round flat-crowned caps, 
tied round with bands of party-coleured ribbands: 
Their coats are of a particular make, but very be- 
coming, with large fleeves and flowing ſkirts, and. 
are of a fine ſcarlet cloth, laced round the edges and 
ſeams with ſ-veral rows of gold lace, and girt round 

their waiſts with a broad laced girdle. Upon their 
breaſts and backs they wear the Lage ſilver badge, 
repreſenting the thiſtle and roſe, on which are the 
letters G. R. in capitals. 

Beſides theſe, and other inferior domeſtic officers, 
if I may be allowed to call them ſo, there is always 
a battalion of foot guards on duty quartered in bar- 
racks, which have been lately rebuilt. The principal 
buildings within the walls are the church, the white 
Tower, the offices of ordnance, of the mint, of the 
keepers of the records, the jewel office, the horſe- 
armory, the grand ſtore-houſe, the new or ſmall ar- 
mory, handſome houſes for the chief officers reſid- 
ing in the Tower, with many other houſes for the 
meaner officers, and barracks for ſoldiers on duty, 
beſides priſons for ſtate-delinquents, which are com- 
monly the warders houſes. | 

The Church has nothing very remarkable belong- 


ing to it. | 
As5 The 
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The White Tower is a large ſquare irregular 
building, fituated almoſt in the center, no one ſide 
anſwering to another, nor are any of its watch 


towers, of which there are four that ornament the 


top, built alike: one of theſe towers is now con- 
verted into an obſervatory, and indeed ſeems well 
ſituated for the purpoſe. e. 

The building itſelf conſiſts of three very Tofty ſto- 
ries, under which are moſt ſpacious and commodious 
vaults, chiefly filled with falt-petre. It is covered 
at top with flat leads, from whence there is an ex- 
tenſive and delightful proſpect. 

In the firſt ſtory are two ſpacious rooms, one of which 
is a ſmall armory for the ſea-ſervice, having various 
ſorts of arms very curiouſly laid up in it, for more 
than 10, coo ſeamen. In the other room are cloſets 
and prefles in abundance, all filled with warlike tools 
and inftruments of death without number. Over 
theſe are two other floors, one filled principally with 
arms; the other with arms and armourers tools; ſuch 
as cheveaux de frize, pick-axes, ſpades and ſhovels. 
Ils the upper ſtory is kept match, ſheep-ſkins, 
tanned hides, c. And in a little room ſome records, 
containing perhaps the antient uſages and privileges of 
the place. In this tower are likewiſe kept models 
of the now invented engines of deſtruction, that have 


from time to time been preſented to the government. 


On the top of this tower is a large ciſtern or re- 
ſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with water 
in caſe of necd; it is about ſeven feet deep, nine in 


| breadth, and about ſixty in length, and is filled from 
the Thames by means of an engine very ingeniouſly 


contrived for that purpoſe, of which we haye already 
ſpoken. | 

The Office of Ordnance is kept in Cold Harber 
to which office all other offices for ſupplying artillery, 


arms, ammunition, or other warlikes ſtores to any 
| part 
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: of his majeſty's dominions, are accountable 
— which — orders for the diſpoſition of 
warlike materials for every kind of ſervice are iſſued. 
The Mint is alſo a ſeparate diviſion, which com- 
rehends near one third of the Tower, and contains 
ſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage. 

The office of Keeper of the Records is oppoſite the 
platform already deſcribed. It has lately been adorned 
with a fine carved ſtone door-caſe at the entrance, and 
finely-wainſcotted within. All-the rolls from King 
John to the beginning of the reign of Richard Nin 
are depoſited in 56 wainſcot prefles in this office; thoſe 
fince that time are kept at the Rolls in Chancery- Lane. 
The rolls and records kept in the Tower contain the 
antient tenures of all the lands in England, with a © 
ſurvey of the manors; the originals of all laws and 
ſtatutes; the rights of England to the dominion of the 
Britiſh ſeas; leagues and treaties with foreign princes; 
the atchievements of England in foreign wars; ans 
tient grants of our. kings to their ſubjects; the forms. 
of ſubmiſſion of the Scattiſb kings; writs and proceed - 
ings of the courts of common law and equity; che 
ſettlement of Jreland as to law and dominion; privi- 
leges and immunities granted to All Cities and corpo- 
rations during the period before- mentioned; with 
many other important records; all regularly diſpoſed 
by the diligence of Sir Milliam Dugdale, and others 
under his direction, and properly referred to in near 
a thouſand folio indexes. A ſearch here is half a 
guinea, for which you may peruſe any one ſubject 
a year. In the months of December, 'Fanuary, and 
February, this office is open only fix hours a days 
but all the reſt of the year eight. 

The Jewel- Office is a dark ſtrong ſtone room, a- 
bout twenty yards to the eaſtward of the grand ſtone- 
houſe. The regalia kept in this office will be ſpoken 
of when we come to treat of the curioſities. 

| A 6 The 
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The Horſe-Armory is a little eaſtward of the White 
Tower. It is a plain brick building, rather conve- - 
nient than elegant. Its contents are likewiſe amon 
the curioſities commonly ſhewn at the Tower ; 5 
will be diſtinctly deſcribed hereafter. 

The grand ſtore-houſe is a noble building to the 
northward of the White Tower, and extends in 
length 245 feet, in breadth 60. It was begun by 

King James II. and by that prince built to the fi 
floor, but finiſhed by King William, who erected that 
magnificent room called the New or Small Armory, 
in which he, with Queen Mary his conſort, on its 
being finiſhed, dined in great form, having all the * 
| warrant workmen and labourers to attend them, dreſ- 
ſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of 
me order of free-maſonry. This noble ſtructure is 
of brick and ſtone, and on the north fide is a ſtately 
door-caſe adorned with four columns, and entabla- 
ture, and triangular pediment of the Dorick order. 
Under the pediment are the king's arms, with en- 
richments of trophy work very ornamental. 

The other buildings within the Tower having no- 
thing remarkable, we ſhall proceed to the deſcrip- 
tion. of thoſe curiofities that are uſually ſhewn to 
ſtrangers. a 


_ Of the Lions and other wild Beaſts in the TowER. 
* E firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes to ſee, 


whoſe curioſity leads him to view the rarities in 

this place, is the wild beaſts, as by their ſituation they 
firſt preſent themſelves; for when you have entered 
the outer-gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur- 
guard, you will ſee the keeper's houſe juſt before you, 
which you will know by the figure of a lion being 
placed againft the wall; and over the door where you 
are to enter is another figure of a lion; there you 
ring, and for fix-pence each perſon, you will pre- 
. | ſently 

| . 
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ſently gain admittance, and be ſhewn ſuch a noble 
collection of wild creatures, as is worth any perſon's 
while to ſpend a few minutes in admiring. | 

At your entrance you are carried into a range of 
dens in the form of a half moon, moſt of them inha- 
bited by lions and lioneſſes of different ages and dif- 


ferent countries. 


The firſt they ſhew you is a young he- Iion named 


Marco, which was preſented to his Majefty by his 
royal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland; he is ſtill 
very ſavage, and no art of the keepers can tame him, 

This den was formerly oceupied by a lioneſs, who 
lived above 40 years in the Tower, and bred ſeveral 
times, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of her keepers, — 
She was the oldeſt that ever was known here, tho' it 


is more than 500 years ſince theſe ſort of beaſts firſt 


began to be kept in this place. Of her whelps NRRO 
lived to the age of ten, and died about nine years ago, 
and N AN cx lived to the age of twenty. Theſe were 
both brought up in the Tower, with great care 
and expence ; for hardly any creature is more tender 


when young than a lion's whelp, notwithſtanding the 


great ſtrength of thoſe animals when goun to ma- 
turity. In this country they would infallibly periſh, 
if they were not immediately taken from their dams 
as ſoon as whelped; and it is remarkable, that in 
Barbary, where they are a part of the wild inhabitants 
of the woods and foreſts, many of them die in breed- 


ing their teeth, in ſtrong convulſions. Thoſe nurſed _ 


in the Tower were kept twelve months in a warm 
room, and fed moſtly with milk diet before they were 


put into dens; they were as gentle as lambs when 


about five or ſix weeks old, but it was obſerved 
their ſavage nature increaſed as they grew up. 

An anonymous author gives this account of Nero, 

© That when he was two years old he was indeed a 

very beautiful creature, and exceedingly well _— 

* cated; 
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14 Of the Tower of Lonnox, 
« cated ; for, ſays he, upon my expreſſing a deſire of 
viſiting his lodgings at a word ſpeaking he marched 
down with great condeſcenſion from his upper into 
his lower apartment, and gave me the opportunity 
of entering his den; where having ſatisfied my cu- 
rioſity in viewing his dining-room, kitchin, and 
bed-chamber, his manner of living, particular 
ceremonies in eating, drinking. &c. at my depar- 
ture from thence he would fain have taken me'by 
the hand, but our acquaintance being but ſlender, 
I declined accepting ſo great a mark of his friend- 
ſhip, till I had known him better. Upon the 
keeper's putting into his den a piece of lights, 
he ſeemingly took very little notice of it, but 
couched down on his belly, with his fore-feet out 
like a cat that is going to leap at a mouſe,” and in an 
inſtant gave a ſudden ſpring from the fartheſt fide 
of the den, and ſeized it with amazing fiercenels,” 
. Nangy, it ſeems, was more ſhy ; ſhe would admit of 
no familiarity with ſtrangers; and was looked upon 
as the fierceſt beaſt in the Tower. 

The next den is inhabited by maſter Dunco, a 
young he-lion, and miſs GROGGERY, a fine young 
tygreſs which were preſented! to his majeſty by lord 
Anſon. Tho' theſe creatures are full grown, they live 
together in the moſt perfect amity and friendſhip ; 
and the king of beaſts permits his fair partner to ſhare 
with him his empire without controul. 

This lion is ſo perfectly tame and good-natured, 
that he will ſuffer his keepers to do any thing with 
him and there is one circumſtance, reſpecting * his 
behaviour, which 1 muſt relate, as in tenderneſs he 
ſeems to have come near to human nature, and in 
friendſhip to have ſurpaſſed it. 

When Dune was in a den alone, an accident 
happened to the lower part of it, which ſo impaired 
the wood- work that h: could not be kept with . 
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the carpenter was therefore called to mend it, Who 
wiſely ſtood at a diſtance, and could not approach 
the den for fear of the lion. Upon this ene of the 
keepers ſtepped into the den, and agreed to keep 
Dunco in the upper part of his houſe, while the car- 
penter was at work beneath. It happened, however, 
that the keeper, after playing ſome time with the 
lion, fell faſt aſleep. The carpenter continued his 
work, without knowing to what danger he was ex- 
poſed, and when he had done called the keeper to 
come down and faſten the door; but receiving no- 
anſwer, he ran out of the den, and was greatly ſur- 
prized to ſee, through the grate, both the keeper 
and the lion ſtretched upon the floor and ſleeping 
together. He again called William, but William was 
too ſound afleep to make any anſwer; however the 
lion reared up his great head, and, after looking at 
the carpenter ſome time, threw his great paw over 
William's breaſt, and laying his noſe upon his head 
again compoſed himſelf to reſt. The carpenter, al- 
ready terrified with his own fituation, was ſtill more 
alarmed when he ſaw the keeper thus incircled with 
the paws of the lion; and ran into the houſe for 
aid. Some of the people came out, and, having 
bolted the den-door, which the carpenter had neg- 
lected in his precipitate retreat, they rouſed H#ilham, 
who ſhaking the lion by the paw took his leave; 
but Dunco was too well bred to ſuffer his friend 
to go without ſome little ceremony, or marks of 
eſtcem ; he firit rubbed his great noſe againſt the 
keeper's knees, then held him by the coat, as if he 
would have ſaid, Do /tay a little longer; and when 
he found no entreaties could prevail on William to 
take t'other nap, he courteouſly waited on him to 
the door. | 
It is an old maxim, that evil communication corrupts 
good manners; and as a companion to this adage, we 
—_ 
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may aſſert, that good company and kind treatment will 
tame the ma ſavage animals. We have an inſtance 
of this, in the courteous behaviour of miſs Groggery, 
who is altogether as kind and familiar as her com- 
panion, and, though a tygreſs, diſcovers no marks 
of ferocity.— But notwithſtanding the polite and 
friendly behaviour of theſe beautiful creatures, I 
would not adviſe my friends to be too great with 
them ; for, like other couples, they may ſometimes 
happen to be out of temper. 
he tyger is in ſhape not much unlike a cat, only 
much larger, and when wild is prodigious fierce and 
ravenous. It lurks in the woods, and ſeizes its prey 
by a ſudden ſpring. Men in traverſing the woods, 
are frequently ſurprized by this animal. Tygers are 
finely ſpotted ; they are of a yellowiſh colour, and their 
ſpots black ; they are very __ and leap a pro- 
die ious height, when they are playing their gambols. 
In the third den, you were formerly ſhewn Zara, 
a celebrated lioneſs, lately dead. She was brought 
from the dey of Algiers, as a preſent to his majelly, 
by commodore Kzpple, when he went to that prince, 
ſome years ago, to ſettle the peace, and ranſom the 
Engliſh priſoners. This lioneſs was married in the 
Tower, and there bred, and in the ſameden are now 
ſhewn PourE and Dipo, her ſon and daughter. 
Theſe ſhe brought forth about four years ago, and 
was ſo tenderly fond of them till her death, that ſhe 
eat no meat till they had done, though they were 
then grown almoſt as large as herſelf Theſe two 
are remarkably tame, and fond of their keepers. 
In the next den reigns alone CxsaR, a mighty 
lion, born in Barbary, and preſented by the dey of 
Algiers to his majeſty. He was brought over with 
Zara by commodore Kepple, and has the honour to 
be father to Pompey and Dido. He may be a good 
father, but we cannot allow him to be a good com- 
panion, 
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| Panion, for he is both ſaucy and ſurly; and there- 
fore we would adviſe none of our friends to take 
him by the tooth. | 

In the laſt den of this yard may be ſeen Sir 

 Ricyard, a fine young Tyger preſented to his 

| * by the Earl of Northumberland. 
rom this range of dens, you are carried into the 

next — and ſhewn: ; 
1. Miſs FAN N, a beautiful young lioneſs, brought 
from Bombay by captain Mebb, and preſented to his 
preſent majeſty. This is a comely laſs, and good 
tempered, but ſhe is ſomewhat lame, occaſi by 
her paws being ſeared, when young, with a red hot 
iron by a negro who took her, which was done, 
we are told, to make her tame; and tame ſhe is, in- 
deed more ſo than many of the human race, Shew 
me a man, or if you pleaſe, a woman, who would 
ſtand ſtill, and without reſiſtance ſuffer their mouths 
to be opened and a doſe of naſty phyfick thruft down 

their throzts? yet Fanny ſuffered this and more, 2 

tiently; for ſome time ago, when ſhe ſeemed indiſ- 

poſed, and refufed to eat her meat, the two keepers 
commenced doctors, and having prepared a drink for 
her, one opened her jaws with his hands, while the 
other poured it down her throat; and this doſe they 
repeated four different times, without any other op- 
ror ght from the good natured cteature than a ſour 
ook, and a growl of diſapprobation. | 

In a ſecond den you are ſhewn a large wolf from 

Saxony, in form not unlike a dog of a mixed breed. 

Theſe are ravenous creatures, which inhabit the im- 

menſe foreſts in Germany and other parts, and are a 

terror to men and cattle. In the ſevere ſeaſon of the 

year, when the froſts and ſnows have locked up every 
ind of vegetable, theſe creatures come from the 


woods, and fall ravenouſly upon every living "a 
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they meet. Children have been torn from the breaſts 
of their mothers by them upon the road; and the 

have even entered houſes in ſearch of food. _ 
The third den is occupied by HecTor, a fine 

young lion, ſent as a preſent to his majeſty from the 
emperor of Morocco. 
| Next to him you are ſhewn Miſs JENNY, a Bengal 
| tygreſs, brought from Madraſi by governor Pigget, 
and preſented to his majeſty as a great curioſity. She 
is a moſt beautiful creature, far excceding any other 
in the whole collection. 

In the next den, you are fhewn NERO, the em- 

peror, the oldeſt lion in the Tower, now greatly 

u the decline. He was brought from the river 
Gambia in Africa, and is of a noble and majeſtic 

pearance. His looks ſtrike the ſtouteſt beholder 
with aſtoniſhing awe. His head is large, being 
covered with a long ſhagged mane that reaches to his 
ſhoulders, and, in my opinion, adds rather to the 
terror than majeſty of his countenance; for his eyes 
being very fiery and far ſet into his head, and dart- 
ing as it were a kind of red flame through his long, 
Maggy, and diſhevelled hair, raiſes ſuch an idea of 
ferceneſs, as cannot be excited in the mind unac- 
companied with fear; nor do 1 conceive it poſſible 
For human courage to encounter a creature of ſuch 

a dreadful aſpect, without the intervention of tome 
lucky circumſtance. notwithitanding the tories: that 
have been told of men killing lions in equal com- 
bat. His mouth opens wide, and diſcovers a fright- 


ful ſet of teeth, and when he roars (which he ge- 


nerally does, if not difturbed or interrupted by 
company) about five in the evening, he may be 
heard at a great diſtance; indeed the voice of the 
hon is ſaid to be ſo. terrible, when wild in the 
foreſt, that all creatures that hear it tremble. - The 
lian we are ſpeaking of, if I da not miſtake in de- 

| ſcribing 
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ſcribing him, is a kind of yellowiſh cream-colos.. 
about four feet high, his body ſmall in proportion to 
his head, but his legs have the appearance of amazin 
ſtrength ; his large muſcles being very viſible hens 
the ſkin that covers them. The bone of his fore-l 
ſeems to be about the bigneſs of a man's wriſt, a 
his fore-feet are armed with five prodigious claws, 
ſheathed like thoſe of a cat, with which he ſeizes his 
rey like that animal ; his hinder feet with only four, 
his ſtately creature had his Shoulder ſlipped by an 
accident, which makes him go lame, — ſeemingly 
in pain, yet he appears to be very gentle and tractable 
to his feeder, and will lie down to let him play with 
him like a ſpaniel ; but I would adviſe no ſtranger to 
be ſo familiar with theſe beaſts ; for there are ſome 
whoſe countenances they do not like at firſt ſight and 
therefore when they have conceived a diſguſt, it 
would be dangerous to come within their reach; 
and yet I have heard of men that have been ſo fool- 
war's when they have been to ſee this terrible beaſt, 
as to pluck a lock of his mane. | | | 
It is reported, that a ſpaniel dog being once thrown 
into a former lion's den in the Tower, inſtead of 
hurting it, the lion cheriſhed it, and contracted ſuch 
a fondneſs for it, that he would never ſuffer it to be 
taken out again, but fed it at his Table till he died, 
which was not till ſeveral years after, | 
The next den is inhabited by a leopard and leo» 
pardeſs, two beautiful creatures ſent to his preſent 
majeſty by the dey of Algiers, and preſented by the 
late Algerine ambaſſador, - - 
You are next ſhewn a young he-leopard, named 
Six RogeRT, which was brought from Tripoly by 
Capt. Birch, and preſented to the late king. This 
is a moſt beautiful creature, of a ſhining yellow ca- 
tour intermixed with bright ſpots. 


In 
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tb in the next den is Miſs Lvcy, a panther, from i 
' Buenos Ayres. She is a moſt beautiful creature, her 


coat being of a ſhining yellow colour, decorated with 
great variety of round black ſpots, each encloſed in 
A compartment of an hexagonal form. Though Miſs 
Lucy is pretty in appearance, ſhe has ſome ſly, miſ- 


chieyous tricks. She is ſurly even to the keepers, 
and very lately tore a woman's arm in a terrible man- 


ner, who attempted to be familiar with her. This we 
thought proper to mention, as a caution to others. 
You are next ſhewn CLeowy, a young lioneſs 
ſrom the coaſt of Barbary, which is very tame, and 


full of play. This creature is eſteemed very beauti- 


ful, her coat being of a cream colour, with brown 
ſpots. She was preſented to her preſent majeſty by 
e earl of Bute, | 
There was formerly ſhewn here a black bear, 
brought from New- York by Capt. Lee, and preſented 
to the Duke of York, who gave it to his majeſty. This 


creature was very docile, and would open the door of 


his den, and do ſeveral other feats at the word of 
command; but he was not ſo droll and dextrous as 
the Maryland bear, of which this account is preſery- 
ed; for that creature would ſhew you the humours 
of the beggars on Tower- Hill, would make the ſide- 
ſteps in the Pruſſian exerciſe, and uſually cloſed his 
entertainment with a fine boarding-ſchool courteſy. 
The next creature ſhewn you is a capuchin Mon- 
key, which is all that now remains of the famous 
ſchool of apes, with which the public has been ſo of- 
ten entertained, Beſides the creature above men- 
tioned, this ſchool originally conſiſted of two Egyp- 
tian night-walkers, and two apes from Turkey, Of 
the largeſt of theſe creatures they uſed to tell abundance 
of very ſurpriſing ſtories; and indeed theſe fort of 


animals are capable of ſuch a variety of droll — 
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of human actions, that their whimſical tricks, were 
they to be remembered, would fill a volume. The 
4 Egyptian having one day broke his chain, in the 
twinkling of an eye mounted to the top of one of 
the offices, and there ſet his keepers at defiance. 
When they prepared to ſet ladders to attack him b 
ſtorm, he played the tiles about their heads with ſu 
dexterity, ſtrength, and nimbleneſs, that he faicly beat 
them of, when they attempted to ſurpriſe him by 
ſtratagem, he was no leſs vigilant than before he had 
been active, and diſcovered as much ſagacity in de- 
feating their plots, as he had ſhewn courage in op- 
poſing their attacks. Finding him neither to be over- 
come by force or ſtratagem, they had recourſe tomilder 
methods, and thought to entice him down by feaſting 
his companions openly in his ſight; but that too fail- 
ed of ſucceſs, 'He e to divert himſelf much, 
by the chattering he made, in baffling all the arts 
they could deviſe to catch him; and at length, after 
untiling almoſt all the place, and laughing as long 
as he thought proper at thoſe that thought them 
ſelves wiſer than himſelf, he came very orderly down 
and retired to his own apartment.—But what often 
ſurprized, and indecd infinitely delighted the keeper, 
was an amour he had with a favourite female of his 
own ſpecies, by whom, after more than twenty years 
fruitleſs endeayours, he at length had iſſue. The 
little ape ſhe brought forth was eſteemed the greateſt 
curioſity the kingdom ever produced; theſe animals 
having never been known to breed in theſe cold regions 
before. Nobody ſuſpected the pregnancy of the dam 
till ſhe had brought forth her young one, which ſhe 
nurſed with the ſame tenderneſs as mothers do infants, 
and much in the ſame manner. She carried it in her 
arms and ſometimes on her back, and danced it 
round the room with much drollery; but what is 


moſt 
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moſt remarkable, there was a dry nurſe in the ſame 
room, who was as fond of it as the dam. This old. 
creature that uſed to run looſe about the room, one. 
day took it upon her back and ran away with it. She. 
mounted the ridge of the dens, and when ſhe thought 

ſhe had it ſafe to herſelf, ſhe ſeemed ſo highly pleaſed, 
that the keepers by her anticks were afraid ſhe would 
have dropped it; but having recovered it from her 
without any hurt, they ever after chained her up. 
Sometimes the dam and ſhe quarrelled about the nur- 
ſery. A gentleman obſerving the particular tender- 
och of theſe animals, cried out one day in high 
humour, We are certainly all in an error, and 
% have been wrong from the beginning; Theſe are 
& the rationals, and we are the apes, Is it not ſo, Mr. 
« Keeper?” 5 

You are next ſhewn HEILEN, a lioneſs from the 
coaſt; of Barbary. She ſtill remains in the cage which 
brought her over, there being no den empty, though 
three new dens have been lately built. 

The next curioſity you ſee is a Muſcovy cat, ſent 
from the dey of Algiers, and preſented to his majeſty 
by the late Algerine ambaſſador. This creature, 
which is beautifully ſpotted, is made very long in the 
back, head and tail, ſomewhat like a ferret. 

You are next introduced to the acquaintance of 
Miſs Nancy, a fine large tygreſs from the coaſt of 
Guinea, which was preſented to his late majeſty by 

Capt. Scott. She is a fine laſs, but does not ſeem to 
have the moſt amiable diſpoſition. 2 
Tou are next ſhewn an Eagle of the Sun, taken in 
a French prize by admiral Beſcawen, and by him pre- 
{ ſented to his late majeſty. This bird is Mate 
| ſoar the higheſt of all the feathered tribe; and is able 


1 
| 


| 
to look ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, even in the moſt reful- ; 


gent ſplendor ; whence it obtained the name by which 
i that 
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at ſpecies of eagles is diſtinguiſhed, Here you ate 
ir ſhewn a iowa Eagle, which was — from 
Philadelphia by capt. Fitzroy, and preſented to his 
late majeſty. l | | 
The eagle is eſteemed the king of birds, as the lion 
is the king of beaſts; becauſe of all the ſubordina- 
tions of Heir reſpective ſpecies, they have the ſupe- 


riority in point of fierceneſs and power to overcome 


and deſtroy ; for though there are of each kind others 
of far greater ſtrength ; as the bull for inſtance iu 
one ſpecies, and the oftrich in the other; yer nature 
has with-held from theſe the weapons of diſtruction, 
or the agility to uſe them, which ſhe has, for wiſe 
purpoſes unknown to us, beſtowed upon the others; 
and though the dominion is frequently diſputed in the 
wildernefs and foreſt, and ſometimes the lion is van - 
quiſhed by the tyger, and the eagle by the vulture; 
yet nature has — confirmed their reſpective 
dignities by this, that no beaſt, though ever ſo fierce, 
and made ravenous by hunger, will attack the lion 
for prey, nor bird the eagle: an obſervation that has 
eſcaped the generality of writers on this ſubject.— 
The eagle is generally of a dark brown'colour, has 
a large Fooked bill, and vaſt talons, and has ſuch 
ſtrength, that I have heard it confidently affirmed by 
perſons of undoubted credit, that they have been 
known to carry infants to their young, when they 
have failed of other food. An inſtance whereof hap- 
pened, as Sir Robert Sibbald reports, while he was in 
the Orkney Iſles; for a woman there, being at harveſt 
work, and leaving her child, about a year old, at 
ſome diſtance from her, an eagle in ſearch of prey 
eſpied it, ſeized it in his talons, and carried it to tis 
neſt upon a neighbouring rock ; which ſome fiſher- 
men from the ſhore acelSavally obſerving, purſued 


and attacked the eagle and brought off the infant 
* . yet 
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yet alive. Lambs, hares, fawns, pheaſants, and 
even kids, are the ordinary food with which theſe 
birds bring up their young; and in the remote parts 
of France, if we may credit the following ſtory, a 
gentleman who happens to. have an eagle's neſt or 
two on his eſtate, thinks them equivalent to a good 
farm's rent. The ſtory we have from a gentleman 
lately arrived from his travels, who ſays, that while he 
was in the neighbourhood of Mende, an officer of diſ- 
tinction invited him and ſome other travellers to paſs 
a few days at his country-ſeat, where they were all 
entertained. in the politeſt manner, At the firſt col- 
lation he gave us, ſays he, we obſerved with ſome 

ſurprize, that all the wild fow] that were brought to 
table wanted either a head, a wing, a leg, or ſome 
other part, which occaſioned our gentleman to ſay 
very pleaſantly, that we mult pardon the voraciouſneis 
of his caterer, who was ſuch a brute, as always to be 
the firſt that taſted what he had provided. 

It is remarked by hiſtorians, that the eagles ſhed 
their feathers every year, as the hart does his horns, 
and the ſerpent his ſkin; and that they. live to an 
exceeding great age. The benedictine monks of the 
abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Omer i, have an eagle now 
living, which they report to be 300 years old. 

Others affirm, that one ſpecies of eagles, as ſoon 
as they batch, turn the heads of their young to the 
eaſtern ſun; and if they cannot bear the light and 
heat, ſpurn them from the neſt a as ſpurious race. 
Agreeable to this is chat beautiful ſimile in Dryden. 


So when Jove's bird on ſome tall cedar's head 
Has a new race of generous eagles bred; 
_ While yet implum'd within the neſt they lie, 
Vary ſhe-turns them to the eaſtern ſy : 


_ Then, 


+ | ache _ 
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Then, if unequal to the god of day, - 11 '# q * 


Abaſb' d they fbrink, and ſbun the potent ray, 
She ſpurns em forth and caſts them quite ay. 
But 2 with daring eye unmov d they gaze, ' |, © 
1  Withfland the light and bear the golden blaze, | _ N“ 
Tender ſhe broods them with a parent's love, ' 
The future ſervants of her maſter Jove.. | 


The next creature ſhewn is a Racoon from the coaſt 
of Guinea, which is (mall, but much more beautiful 
than thoſe brought from America. This creature lives 
on the. ſea ſands, and chiefly on ſheil-fiſh, which it 
takes in a very ſafe and dexterous manner: for when= _ * 

ever the fiſh opens its ſhell to receive either air or 
nutriment, this creature, we are told, puts g ſmall Þ 
pebble in, ſo that the ſhell may not cloſe again, and 
then picks out the fiſh with its claws. # 
Near to this is a Tyger-cat, brought from Bombay: 
by captain Fletcher, and preſented to his preſent ma- 
jeſty. It is a beautiful creature, much larger than 
the largeſt boar-cat, delightfully coloured, and fierce 
beyond deſcription, | f at 
In the laſt place you are ſhewn a large Mena, 4 
| Herce animal, and is ſaid to be endued with reat ſub- 
tilty ; but the noiſe he makes alarms travellers, and 
gives them notice to avoid the danger. Yet, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with them, this noiſe may haves. 
contrary effect; for they ſo perfectly imitate the hu 
man voice by a ſort of moan and groan which they 
make, that a ftranger might eaſily miſtake it for the 
voice of a human creature in extreme torture, Some. 
ſay that the Hyena will dig human bodies out of their 
graves, and eat them; but perhaps this is only when 
preſſed by the ſeverity of hunger. He naturally limps 
upon one of his hind -legs, notwithſtanding which im- 
| perfection he is tolerably ſwift ; his neck is remark- 


ably ſtiff, ſo that in * behind, or ſaatching | 
SBS 


* 
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at any thing obliquely, he is obliged to move his 
whole mw in the ſame manner as the hogy, or the 
badger. He is of a dun colour, inclining to be red- 
diſh with ſome ſtreaks of a dark brown; and the hair 
upon his neck is near a ſpan long, and often ſet up 
like hogs briſtles. 

We cannot quit this ſubject, without lamenting 
the loſs of a fine large Oftrich which lately died here, 
and of whom we ſhall give ſome account, as we hope 
to ſee his habitation ſoon occupied by anther. This 
creature was ſent as a 1 to his late majeſty by 
the dey of Tunis. His ſhape and colour was not very 
wnlike that of the turky- cock breed, only greyer; 
but the ſize vaſtly bigger, being formerly accounted 
the largeſt bird in the world; but later diſcoveries 
have proved the contrary. Its legs were as much as 
a man could well graſp, and very long, as was the 
neck, of which it had great command, carrying it 
as erect and ſtately as the Swan does, ſo that when 


it walked, its bill was higher than the talleſt man's 


head. You may Judge of its bulk by its eggs, of 
which ſhe had laid fourteen ſince ſhe came to England, 
feveral of which are now to be ſeen, each weighin 

upwards of five pounds, and when firſt laid e 
above fix. It had a pretty large warm room to live 


in, which was often cleaned, and the ſtraw therein 


ſhifted, otherwiſe it would ſooner have died ; for the 
climate of this country ſeems by ho means fitted to 
its tender nature, tho by its large bones and vaſt 
bulk, it appeared to be very ſtrong. There was ſome 
time ago a couple of theſe birds, but one died before 
the other, by ſwallowing a large nail that ſtopt its 


T — error, that the oſtrich can digeſt iron, 


has been long ſince exploded: for in the ycar 16 59, 
" the Morocco ambaſſador to the States General, 


among other rarities, having brought over to Helland 
an 
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an oftrich, as a preſent, it died at Amſterdam in a few 
days, by ſwallowing iron nails, which the populace 
threw to it, upon a preſumption that it could digeſt 
them like other food ; but the oftrich being opened, 
ou eighty nails were found entire in its ſto» 
mach, 

All the creatures that are here ſhewn are regularly 
fed with food proper for them, and as carefully at- 
tended, as if they were indeed of royal dignity, 
This takes off much of their ſavage nature, and 
makes them tame and ſubmiſſive, and perhaps con- 
tributed not a little to diſappoint the expectations of 
king Fames I. when he made trial of the fierce na- 
ture of a lion; for that prince having ordered a lion 
to be turned out of his den, and a bear. to bs put 
to him, the lion refuſed to attack the bear; they 
tried another, and at length two together, but in vain z 
the lions diſcovered plain ſymptoms of fear, by makin 
to their dens: ſuch were the effects of indolence — 
high feeding upon animals, the moſt remarkable of 
any for courage and ferocity. A 


Of the Spoils of the INvINCIBLE ARMADAs 
W HEN you enter the great gate of the tower 

one of the warders will attend you, and carry 
you in a regular order to the ſeveral places where the 
curioſities are ſhewn ; the firſt of which is ſituated. 
to the ſouthward of the White Tower, and in it are 
repoſited the $POILs of the INVINCIBLE ARMADA, 
as it was tiled by Philip II. of Spain, in order to 
perpetuate to. lateſt poſterity, the memory of that 
ſignal victory obtained by the Engliſb, over the whole 
naval power of Spain, which will ever make the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth glorious in the Britth annals, This 


ARMADA, when it rendezyouſed at the Groyne, under 
: B 2 the 
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the command of the Duke of Medina Sidania, con- 
ſiſted of 132 ſhips, including tranſports, on board of 
which were embarked 19290 ſoldiers, 8350 ſailors, 
2080 gally ſlaves, and 2630 pieces of cannon, which 
at that time of day, when ſhips of 12co tons carried 


hardly 6o pieces of ordnance, was a prodigious force. 
On the ziſt of July 1588, this ſormidable fleet ap- 


peared off Plymouth, and was met there by the Eng/:/h 
under the command of Lord Efingham, Lord High 


Admiral; Drake, Hawkins, and. Forliſher ; when 
both fleets immediately formed the line of battle. The 
van of the Spaniſh fleet was led by Alphonſo de Levya ; 
the duke of Medina commanded the center; and Juan 
Martinez de Ricaldo in the rear, The Lord High Ad- 
miral of England in his own ſhip, called the Ari Royal, 


ſeconded by the reſt of his ſquadron, fell upon Levya's 


diviſion, and a terrible Engagement enſued ; but 


Drabe, Huwkins, and Forbijher, e, ſupporting 
each other where the danger was greate 


and taking 
the advantage of the enemy where they obſerved them 


weakeſt, put their rear into diſorder, and forced them 


upon the center, which occaſioned ſome confuſion ; 


4; but night coming on, obliged both parties to lay by; 


and the Engliſh being ill provided with ammunition 


and ſtores, were in no haſte to renew the engagement 


well knowing that every day would weaken their ad- 
verſaries, and increaſe their own ſtrength. Accord- 
ingly, the *. night after the firſt engagement, one 
of the ſhips of the line, by ſome accident or other, 
blew up, and the fire from her communicating itſelf 
to the fhip whereof Don Pedro d. Valdez was captain, 
ſhe fell an eaſy prize to Admiral Drake, who ſent her 


into Dartmouth. This was looked upon as a favour- 


able omen of a compleat victory. T wo whole days, 
however, were ſpent in repairing the damages, ſuſ- 


tained on both ſides, in which time the Engliſb were 


con- 


' 
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continually reinforced from the neighbouring ports, 
with men, ammunition, and ſhips, which enabled 
them on the 23d, after ſome time ſpent in — 
to gain the wind, to fight the enemy on more equal 
terms than in the preceding engagement; and ha- 
ving gained their point, fell upon Ricaldos 2 
with their whole force, and would certainly have 
deſtroyed it, had not the Spaniſh Admiral made a 
gallant attempt for his preſervation, 

- Then the fight became general, and the Zngib 
managed their ſhips with ſo much eaſe and dexterity, 
that the unwieldy Spaniards, who lay like hulks in a 
dead calm, could make but little uſe of their ſuperior 
ſtrength, orders having been given by the En liſh 
commander in chief, to avoid by all means a cloſe 
engagement; by which, as the enemy's ſhips were 
full of men, a great ſlaughter was made of them 
without ſuffering in return any conſiderable loſs, In 
this manner, a ſort of running fight was maintained 
for two days, with no deciſive advantage on either 
ſide, other than what aroſe from the diſparity of the 
numbers kijled, | . 

It ſhould have been before remarked, that accord - 
ing to the original plan of this invaſion, the Spanih 
admiral was to have been joined in the Britiſi channel 
by the Duke of Parma, with a body of 30,000 land 
forces from the Spaniſb Netherlands ; but ſeeing no 
appearance of their arrival, he had diſpatch'd expreſs 
after expreſs to haſten their embarkation ; and at 
length (et ſail himſelf to the ſtreights of Calais to faci- 
litate their junction. This motion had been foreſeen, 
and a ſtrong ſquadron of 40 ſail under Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, and Sir William Winter, were properly ſta- 
tioned, as well to block up the ports from whence 
thoſe ſuccours were to embark, as to watch the future 
motions of the Spaniſh admiral. This was a noble 

| hs B 3 ſtroke 
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ſtroke of policy, and was ſoon followed by another that 
ruin'd their whole project, and put an end to the great 
conſternation, that had overſpread the whole nation 

on the firſt appearance of ſo vaſt an armament. 
When it was diſcovered by the Lord high Admiral 
what courſe the Spaniards had fteered, a council of 
war was immediately called, wherein it was reſolved 
not to loſe a moment from purſuing them; on this 
occaſion Admiral Drake, whoſe preſence of mind 
never failed him on the moſt preffing emergencies, 
bethought himſelf of an expedient to diſtreſs the 
enemy, without riſquing the Queen's ſhips in ſo 
unequal a conflict. Thus having communicated his 
ſcheme to the commander in chief, it was reſolved 
to put it in execution, and the rather as the con- 
frivance was new, and conſequently unſuſpected. 
Accordingly, eight old and ſhattered ſhips were haſtily 
fitted up and filled with all ſorts of combuſtibles ; 
and when the fleet came up with the enemy, wholay 
at anchor off Calais waiting for the Duke of Parma, 
thoſe ſhips were ſecretly diſpatched in the night, 
With proper inſtructions to their reſpective captains, - 
to grapple at proper diſtances, where the enemy were 
eloſeſt in the line, obſerving always to keep the wind; 
and when their ſhips were thus properly ſtationed to ſet 
them on fire, and then bring off their men : this was 
executed under the direction of the captains Prow/ſe 
and Young, With all imaginable ſucceſs ; for while the 
Spaniards, thinking themſelves ſurpriſed, were pre- 
ring for an unexpeCted attack, the captains of the 
fireſhips did their buſineſs, and in little more than 
an hour, the whole ocean ſeemed on fire, as if to de- 
your what ſhe could not ſwallow: up, of that pre- 
ſumptuous Armada, which had braved the majeſty 
of Heaven, been bleſſed by the pope, and pronounced 
invincible. Now nothing but horror, W and 
| | urry 
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Hurry enſued; ſome were on fire, ſome fell foul of 


others, ſome cut their cables, and drove on ſhore ; 
and had it not been for the calmneſs of the Duke of 
Medina, their whole fleet had that night periſhed with 
their hopes ; but he ſeeing the danger, and penetrat- 
ing the cauſe, ordered his fleet to ſeparate, every one 
ſhifting for himſelf, and to rendezvous next morning 
at Graveling : though theſe were the ſageſt orders that 
could have been iſſued in the preſent ditemma, yet the 
Engliſh reaped from the conſequences all the advantage 
they could have wiſhed; it furniſhed them with an 
opportuuity of attacking their huge ſhipsſingly, with 
what force they thought proper; and of coming 40 
a general engagement, before the Spaniards. were re- 


covered from the dreadful panic with which -they 


were ſtruck. Drake and Forbiſher, experienced ſea- 
officers as ever the world produced, well knew how 
to improve this critical turn of fortune in their fayour, 


and feſolutely attacked the Duke of Medind's own 


ſquadron before it could be half formed, and made 
terrible havock, while the other commanders were 
as vigilant in ſeeking out the ſcattered remains of 
Levya's and Rycaldd's; in a word, the ſea ſeemed 
covered with wrecks; and the flower of the Engizh 
nobility, who had waited on ſhore for the event of 
this engagement, ſeeing all fears over from the 
Spaniards landing, flocked. on board the ſhips, whieh 
were now encreaſed to the number of 150 ſail, $0 
be ſharers in the glory of delivering their country 


from ſlavery and papal tyranny. 


In vain did the Duke of Medina, in this lament- 
able diſtreſs, endeavour to regain the Britiſh channel z 
Winds as well as waves, fought againſt him, and 
drove him on the coaſt of Zealand, where he muſt 
have periſhed without any other enemies than tides, 
ſhelves, rocks and ſands, had not providence reſerved 


him to experience farther dangers, 
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The Engliſh, well knowing that they muſt inevi- 
_—_ ſhare in one common deſtruction if they pur- 
ſued, prudently gave over the chace; and the Duke 
having now no other views than thoſe of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, (the wind chopping about in the very in- 
"Rant of his greateſt danger) called a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved to fail for Spain by the nor- 


\ 
"thern paſſage. In this reſolution they weighed an- 
chor, but a ſtorm aroſe that croſſed their hopes for 


"a" while, and left them once more at the mercy of 
the "Engliſh, who penetrating their defign pur- 
"ſued them beyond the Firth of Edingburgb, tho 
with no other advantage, than that of weaken- 
ing their crippled ſhips, ftill more, and expo- 
ing them thereby to the fury of the firſt tem- 
peſt that happened, which afterwards effectually 
"deſtroyed them. 1 
In the ſeveral engagements on the Britiſh coaſt, 
fifteen of their ftouteſt ſhips, beſides tranſports, were 
either deſtroyed or taken : on the coaſt of Ireland ſome 
were ſunk, ſome daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, 
ſome run on ſands, and ſome were burnt by the Spa- 
' niards themſelves. Between the rivers o 57-13. 
ann Loehfwille, on the north coaſt, nine were ſtran- 
ded, and the crews forced to ſeek for ſuccour among 
the wild 171. In the bay of Calbeggy, three more 
run upon rocks, and moſt of the men periſhed, In 
the bay of Barreys, a large ſhip of 1000 tons, and 
34 fine braſs cannon, was ſunk, and all on board 
periſhed, ſaving fixteen, who by their apparel, ſeemed 
- perſons of great diſtinction. On the coaſt of Thommond 
two ſhips more periſhed, one whereof they fired; the 
other was of St. Sebaſtiana, and had 300 men on board, 
440 of whom were drowned. Before Sir Tirlogh 
Obrionꝰs houſe, another great ſhip was loſt, ſũppoſed 
to be a Gallas. In ſhort, from the 21ſt of Fuly, —_— 
is 
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this vaunting Armada was firſt beaten by the Engliſh, 
until the 1th of September following, when the 
ſhattered remains of it paſſed the Iriſb coaſt, it ſhould 
ſeem that it had never had one good day or night; 
ſo that of 132 ſhips. that arrived in the Britiſh chan- 
nel, ſcarce 70 of them returned home again, and of 
20,000 ſouls on board, upwards; of 20,000 were 
either killed, or drowned, or remained priſoners in 
England. — Such was the fate of this vain-glorious 
enterprize. | | | We is 


The Reliques that are preſerved here of this memorable 
Victory, fa gleriaus for our C 7 together with 
ſome other Curigſities of the like Kina, are, 

I. The common ſoldiers pikes 18 feet long, point- 

ed with long ſharp ſpikes, and ſhod with iron, which 

were deſigned to keep off the horſe, to facilitate the 
landiny of their foot. 

2. The Spaniſh officers lances, finely engraven 
theſe. were formerly gilt, but the gilding is now al- 
molt worn off with cleaning. There is a ſtory 
current concerning theſe, that when Don Pedro de 
Valdez, already mentioned, paſſed his examination 
before Lord Burleigh, he told his Lordſhip, that 
| thoſe fine poliſhed lances were put on board to 

bleed the Englif with; to which that nobleman 
reply'd jokingly, that, if he were not miſtaken, the 

Engliſh had performed that operation. better, on their 

good friends the Spaniardt with worſe inſtruments. 

3. The Spaniſb ranceur, made in different forms, 
which were intended either to kill the men on horſe- 
back, or pull them off their horſes.—At the back is 
a ſpike, with which they tell you, they were to pick 
the roaſt beef out of the Engliſhmen's teeth. Ong 


one of them is a piece of ſilver coin, which they in- 
tended to make current: on it are three heads, ſups 
Bs poſed 
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. Poſed to be the n PhilipIlT's, and Queen Mary's. 
his is a curioſity that moſt Spaniards come to fee, 
4. An uncommon piece of arms, being a piſtol in 
a ſhield, ſo contrived as to fire a piſtol, and cover 
the body at the ſame time with the ſhield. It is to be 
fired by a match-lock, and the fight of the enem 
is to be taken through a little grate in the ſhiel 
which is piſtol proof. "of 
5. A ſmall train of ten pieces of pretty little can- 
non, neatly mounted on proper carriages, being a 
preſent from the foundry of London to King Charles I. 
When a child, to practiſe the art of gunnery with. 
Theſe, though no part of the Spaniſb ſpoils, are yet 
a great curioſity. | I | 
5. The banner, with a crucifix upon it, which 
was to have been carried before the Spaniſb general. 
On it is engraved the Pope's benediction before the 
2 fleet ſailed: for the Pope came to the water- 
, and on ſeeing the fleet, bleſſed it, and, as has 
been ſaid, ſtiled it INVINCIBL E. 
7. Daniſh and Saxon clubs, which weapons thoſe 
ple jointly are ſaid to have uſed in the conqueſt of 
England, and are, perhaps, curioſities of the greateſt 
antiquity of any in the Town, having lain there 
about 850 years. The warders call them the Wo- 
men Weapons, becauſe, ſay they, the Britiſh women 
made prize of them, when in one night they all con- 
2 together, and cut the throats of 35, ooo Danes, 
the greateſt piece of ſecrecy the E women ever 
kept, for which they have ever ſince been honoured 
with the right hand of the man, the upper end of 
the table, and the firſt cut of every diſh of victuals 
they happen to like the beſt. —Indeed in 1002, a 
4 rodigious ſlaughter was made of the Danes, on the 
eaſt of St Brice, not by the ſecret conſpiracy of the 


women alone; but by the private orders of Ethelred * 
£ Law 
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who commanded his officers on that day to extirpate 
the whole race of the Danes out of his dominionss 
at once, ſparing neither man, woman, nor child ; 


which orders were ſo punctually obeyed, that only 


about fixteen who got on board a ſhip eſcaped ; but 
theſe alarming their countrymen, they afterwards 
returned, and took a ſevere revenge. | 
8. The Spaniſb cravats, as they are called; theſe 
are engines of torture, made of iron, and put on 
board to lock the feet, arms, and heads of Engl 
heretics together. | 
9. Spaniſh bilboes, made of iron likewiſe, to yoke 
the Eng/iþ priſoners two and two. 


10 Spaniſh ſhot, which are of four ſorts ; ſpike- 


ſhot, ſtar-ſhot, chain-ſhot, and link-ſhot, all admi- 
rably contrived, as well for the deſtruction of the 
—_ and rigging of ſhips, as for ſweeping the decks 
of their men. But ſome attribute the invention of 


theſe to admiral Drake, to be employed againſt the 


Spaniards. - 
11. Spaniſh ſpadas poiſoned at the points, ſo that 


if a man received but ever ſo light a wound with © | 


one of thoſe, it proved certain death. 
12. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears, ſome whereof are 
curiouſly engraven and inlaid with gold. 


13. The ax, with which queen Ann Bullen (mo- 
ther of Queen Elixabeth) was beheaded. This was 


performed May 19, 1536, a little before noon, 


an executioner ſent for on purpoſe from Calais; At 


the time of her death ſhe was not quite 30 years of 
age, and fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy, or rather the 
caprice of Henry VIII. to KY ſhe was lawfully 
married. The Fart of Eſſex 14 El:zabeth's fa- 
vourite) was likewiſe beheaded with the ſame ax. 
14. A Spaniſh poll- ax uſed in boarding of ſhips, 
15. Thumb-ſcrews, of which there were ſeveral 
| *..+:/% 7 05 SN cheſts 
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cheſts full on board the Spaniſb fleet. The uſe they 
were intended for is ſaid to have been to extort con- 
feffion from the Engh/h where their money was hid, 
| had that cruel people prevailed —Certain it is, that 
| after the defeat, the whole converſation of the court 
and country turned upon the diſcoveries made b 
the Spaniſb priſoners of the racks, the wheels, an 
the whips of wire, with which they were to ſcourge 
the Engliſh of every rank, age, and ſex. The moſt 
noted heretics were to be put to death; thoſe thaty 
ſurvived were to be branded on the forehead with a 
hot iron; and the whole form of government both. 
in church and ſtate was to be overturned, Ops 5 
16. The Spaniſh morning-ſtar ; a deſtructive engine 
reſembling the figure of a ſtar, of which there were 
many thouſands on board, and all of them with poi- 
foned points; and were deſigned to ſtrike at the ene- 
my as they came on board in cafe of a cloſe attack. 
17. The Spaniſh general's halbert, covered with 
velvet. All the nails of this weapon are double gilt 
With gold; and on its top is the pope's head, curi- 
_—_ engraven. 7 151 1 
18. A Spaniſh battle- ax, fo contrived as to ſtrike 
four holes in a man's ſcull at once; and has beſides 
a piſtol in its handle with a match- lock. 
19. King Henry the VIII's walking- ſtaff, which 
has three match - lock piſtols in it, with coverings to 
keep the charges dry. With this ſtaff the warders tell 
you, the king walked round the city ſometimes, to ſee 
that the conſtables did their duty; and one night as 
de was walking near the bridge-foot, the conſtable 
ſtopt to know what he did with ſuch an unlucky 
weapon at that time of the night; upon which the 
king ftruck him; but the conſtable calling the 
watchmen to his aſſiſtance, his majeſty was appre- 
hended and carried to the Poultry Compter, ws. a" 
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lay confined till morning, without either fire or 
candle; when the keeper was informed of the rank 


of his priſoner he diſpatched a mg to the con- 


ſtable, who came trembling with fear, expeCtin! 
nothing leſs than to be hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered; but inſtead of that, the king applauded his 
reſolution in honeſtly doing his duty, and made him 
a handſome preſent. At the ſame time, he ſettled 
upon St, Magnus pariſh an annual . of 231. and 
a mark; and made a proviſion for furniſhing 70 
- chaldron of coals, and a large allowance of bread 


annually for ever, towards the comfortable relief of 


his fellow priſoners and their ſucceſſors, which the 
warders ſay is paid them to this day. 14 

20. A large wooden cannon called Policy, becauſe 
ſay your guides, when Henry VIII. befieged Bullogne, 
the roads being, impaſſible for heavy cannon, he 
cauſed a number of theſe wooden ones to be made 
and mounted on proper batteries before the town, 
as if real cannon, which fo terrified the French com- 
mandant, that when he beheld a formidable train, 
as he thought, juſt ready to play, he gave up the 
town without firing a ſhot, —The truth is, the duke 
of Suffolk, who commanded at this lege under the 
king, ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 


ſuitained great loſs in poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
Broye; after which ſpringing ſome mines with good 
ſucceſs, and the garriſon loſing Philip Corſe, their 
beſt officer, at length ſurrendered 'on honourable 
terms. The lower town was taken July 26, 1544, 


and the upper town ſurfendered September 14, the | 


fame year. | 


21. The laſt thing they ſhew of theſe memorable | 


ſpoils, is the Spaniſb general's ſhield, not worn by, 
but carried before him as an enſign of honour, On 


it 


but it was not till ſeven weeks afterwards that ths 
upper town capitulated, 'in which time the Engliſh 
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it are depicted, in moſt curious workmanſhip, the 
Iabours of Hercules, and other expreſſive allegories, 
which ſeem to throw a ſhade upon the boaſted ſkill of 
modern artiſts. The date is 1376, near 100 years 
before the art of printing was known in England. 
1 The inſcription upon it is as follows in Roman 
| - charaQters, tolerably engraven: ADVLTERIO 
| DEIANIRA CONSPVRCANS OCCIDITVR 
CACVS AB HERCUL. OPPRIMITVR 1379. 
| Alluding to the killing of Cacus by Hercules, for 
© adultery with his wife Deianira, 
| 1 3 weapons made with the part of a ſcythe 
fixed on a pole, which were taken from the Duke 
of Monmouth's party at the battle of Sedgemore in the 
reign of James II. | 
23. part zans that were carried at the fune- 
ral of king William III. x | 
24. But what is moſt curious of all, is a perfect 
model of that moſt admirable machine, the idea of 
which was brought from Italy, by Sir Thomas Lombe, 
and firſt erected at Derby at his own expence, for 
making organzine or thrown ſilk. This 2 . 75 
entleman made two attempts, at the hazard of his 
ife, for the completing of this machine, which by 
means of a friar he at length effected; and having 
| obtained the ſanction of an act of parliament, in the 
| year 1742, by which 14,000 pounds were granted 
| to his majeſty, to be paid to him as a reward for 
| his eminent ſervice in diſcovering and introducin 
the ſaid machine, he finally completed it, an 
brought it into uſe. The . —.— is a brief ac- 
count of it, but no words can deſeribe the beauti- 
ful ſtructure of it. It contains 26,586 wheels, and 
746 movements, which work 93,726 yards of 
{ k thread every time the water wheel goes round, 
which is thrice in one minute, and 318,504,999 
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of fifty eaſy ſteps. On the left fide o 


yards in twenty-four hours. One Water wheel gives 
motion to the reſt of the wheels and movements, of 


which any one-may be ſtopt ſeparately. One fire 
engine conveys warm air to every individual part of 
the machine, and one regulator governs. the whole 
work. The above model is truly worth the inſpecti- 


on of the curious. 
Of the SMALL ARMORY. 


O this curioſity we are led by a ſmall folding 
| door adjoining to the eaſt-end of the Tower- 
chapel, the aſcent to which is by a grang ſtair- caſe 

the uppermoſt 
landing place is the work-ſhop, wherein are con- 
ſtantly employed about 14 ſurbiſhers, in cleaning, 
repairing, and new- placing the arms. When you 
enter the Armory itſelf, you will ſee, what they 
call a wilderneſs of arms, ' ſo artificially dipoled, 
and ſo admirably ranged, that at one view, you be- 
hold arms for near 80,000 men, all bright -and 
ſhining, and ft for ſervice at a moment's warning; 
a fight that none ever beheld u ithout aſtoniſhment, 
and is not to be matched perhaps in the world, Be- 


| ſides thoſe expoſed to public view, there are ſixteen 


cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt holding about 1200 muſe 
kets. Of the diſpoſition of the arms, deſcription can 
convey no adequate idea; but as what we have to ſay, 
may aſſiſt the ſpectator to view it to advantage, and 
help him to retain what he ſees; take it as follows: 

The north and ſouth walls are adorned with fix- 
teen pilaſters (each 23 of pikes ſixteen feet 
long, with capitals of piſtols in the Cormthian order. 
At the weſt end, on the left hand as you enter, are 
two curious pyramids compoſed of piſtols, ſtanding 
upon crowns, globes, and ſcepters, / finely — 
and placed upon a pedeſtal five feet high, at the eaſt 


or 


% 
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or farther end, in the oppoſite corner, are two fuits 
of armour one made for Henry V. the other for 
Henry VI. over each of which is a ſemicircle of 
piſtols; between theſe is repreſented the figure of an 
organ, the large pipes compoſed of braſs blunder- 
buſſes, the ſmall of pioſtls: on one fide of this figure 
is the repreſentation of a fiery ſerpent, the head and 
tail of carved work, and the body of piſtols, wind- 
ing round in the form of a ſnake; a on the other 
a hydra, or ſeven-h?aded monfter, whoſe heads are 
very artificially combined by links of piſtolss. 
9 The inter-columns which compoſe the wilderneſs, 
round which you are carried by your guides, are, 
. Some arms taken at Bath in the year 1715. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all others in the Tower, 
by having what they call dog-locks, which kind of 
Jocks have a ketch to ſecure them from going off at 


a half cock. 


2. Bayonets and piſtols put up in the form of half- 
moons and fans, with the imitation of a target in the 
center, made up of bayonet-blades : theſe bayonets, 
of which you will obſerve ſeveral other fans compoſed, 
are of the firſt invention, having plug-handles, which 
go into the muzzle of a gun, inſtead of over it, and 
thereby prevent'the firing of the piece without ſhoot- 
ing away the bayonet. Theſe were invented at Ba- 

in Spain, from whence they take their name. 
3. Braſs blunderbuſles for-ſea-ſervice, with capitals 


of piſtols over them; the waves of the ſea are here 


repreſented in old faſhioned bayonets. | 

4. Bayonets and ſword-bayonets, in the form of 
half-moons and fans, and ſet in ſcollop- ſhells finely 
carved: the ſword bayonet is made like the old 
bayonet with a plug handle, only different from it 
by being longer. | 


5. The rifing ſun, (irradiated with rays of piſtols 


ſet in a chequered frame of marine hangers of 2 pe- 
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culiar make, having braſs handles, and the form of 
" a dog's head on their pummels. 4 . 
6. Four beautiful twiſted pillars, made with piſtols 
up to the top, which is about 22 feet high, and 
placed at right angles, with the form of a falling 
ſtar on the cieling exactly in the middle of them, 
being the centre of this magnificent room. Into this 
place opens the grand ſtair-caſe door, for the admiſ- 
ſion of the royal family, or any of the nobility, 
whoſe curioſity may lead them to view the armory; 
oppolite to which opens another door into the bal- 
cony, that affords a fine proſpect of the parade, the 
governor's houſe, the ſurveyor- general's, ſtore-keep- 
er's, and the other general officers houſes in the 
Tower. This grand entrance has been newly orna- 
mented; the capitals, irradiations, and heads of 
Julius and Auguſtus Czſar, are all finely gilt; and 
the whole armory neatly cleaned and painted, and 
newly fitted up in a moſt elegant manner. 
7. The form vf a pair of large folding-gafes, 
made of ſerjeants halberts of antique make, 
8. Horſemens carbines, blunderbufles, and pi- 
ſtols, hanging very artificially in furbelows and 
flounces. | R 
9. Meduſa's head, commonly called the witch of 
Endor, within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, with 
ſnakes repreſented ſtinging her. The features are 
finely carved, and the whole figure contrived with 
curious art.— This figure terminates the north fide. 
10. The figure of a hydra, or ſeven- headed mon- 
ſter, very curlouſly wreathed. * (9; 
11. Facing the eaſt wall, as you turn round, is a 
grand figure of a lofty organ, ten ranges high, in 
— are contained upwards of 2000 pair of 
piſtols. | | | 
12. On the ſouth fide, as you return, the firſt 
; figure 
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figure that attraQs attention, is that of Jupiter riding 
in a fiery chariot drawn by eagles, as if in the clouds, 
holding a thunder- bolt in his left hand, and over his 
head is a rainbow: this figure is finely carved, and 
decorated with bayonets. | | 

13. King Henry V. the greateſt conqueror in his 

time. 

5 Ting Henry VI. his ſon. 

Note, The figures on this fide anſwer pretty nearly 
to thoſe on the others; and therefore need no farther 
deſcription till you come again to the center; where 
on 5 the door leading to the balcony, you 
will fee, 

15. A fine repreſentation, in carved work, of the 
far and garter, thiſtle, roſe and crown, ornamented 
with piſtols, Cc. and very elegantly enriched with 
birds and other creatures. 

16. The arms taken from Sir William Perkins, Sit 

John Friend, Charnack, and others concerned in the 

aſlaſſi nation plot, in 1696, among which they ſhew 
the very blunderbuſs with which they intended to 
ſhoot king William near Jurnham- Green, in his way 
to Hampten-Court; alſo the carbine with which Char- 
nocli undertook to ſhoot that monarch as he rode a 
hunting. | vo 
. Lady, you are ſhewn the Highlander's arms, 
taken in 1715, particularly the earl of Mar's fine 
piece, exquiſitely wrought, and inlaid with mother 
of pearl; alſo a Highland broad ſword, with which 
a Highlander ſtruck general Evans over the head, 
and at one blow cut him through his hat, wig, and 
iron ſcull-cap; on which that general is ſaid to have 
ſhot him dead; others ſay he was taken priſoner, and 
enerouſly forgiven for hin bravery. Here 1s alſo the 
ord of Juſtice . (having a ſharp point) the ſwore 
of Mercy (having a blunt point) carried before the 
5 | Pretender 
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Pretender when proclaimed in Scotland in 1715; 
ſome of the Highlander's piſtols, the barrels and 
ſtocks being all iron; alſo a Highlander's Loughabor 
ax, with which it is ſaid colonel Gardiner was kil- 
led at the battle of Pre/ton- Pans. 

A diſcerning eye will diſcover a thouſand peculi- 
arities in the A 0 of ſo vaſt a variety of arms, 
which no deſcription can reach; and therefore it is 
fit that every one who has a taſte for the admirable 
combinations of art, ſhould gratify that darling paſ- 
ſion with the fight of a curioſity the nobleſt in ita 
kind the world affords. N 


Of the Reyal TRAIN of ARTILLERY, 


13 the ſmall armory, on a ground floor of 
equal dimenfions, is the royal train of artillery, 
which one cannot view without a kind of awful 
dread. To ſee ſo many and ſuch various engines of 
deſtruction, before whole dreadful thunder, churches, 
palaces, pompous edifices, the nobleſt works of hu- 
man genius, fall together in one common and un- 
diſtinguiſhed ruin; one cannot, I ſay, reflect upon 
this, without wiſhing that the horrible invention 


| had ſtill lain like a falſe conception in the womb of 


nature, never to have been ripened into birth. | 

At your entrance you are ſhewn 2 copper cannons 
3 pounders, on wheels, which were taken from the 
gate of the governor's houſe at Quebec. 

You are then ſhewn 2 mortars, and upwards of 
20. fine pieces of cannon, lately taken from the 
French at Cherbourg. Their deſcription, date, and 
weight are as follows: 10 AIC LY 

1wo MOR TARS, both inſcriptions alike,* 
Date when made, | | | FW eight * 
1684 g | 2840. 

| Kellers 
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1  Kelleri Helvetii fecit Duaci. 
_ - Kellerious Helvetius made it at Douay. 
_ Non ſalts radios, ſed Fovis fulminga. j 
Not the rays of the ſun, but Jupiter's thunder. 
The CANNON, 21 
170g Hecvuszs. Hecuba. 4090 
= Inicr. Ultima Ratio Regum, Louis Charles de 
Wl | Bourdon, Comte D' Eu, Duc Dumals. | 
The ultimate reaſon of kings, Louis Charles 
of Bourbon, Earl D'Eu, Duke of Dumale.. 
Pluribus nec impar. | Beren. Donicourt fec. 
A match for many. Berenger Donicourt maker, 
1739 NiTocRis. The Splendor, ſpiked up. 4080 
NT Inſcription as the former. G 
1730 L'EMuEAILLION. The Merlin. 5320 
1748 Le Temeraire. The Raſh. 5980 
1748 Avucusrte. The Auguſtus, ſpiked up. 5770 
1748 AnNTONIN. The Anthony, ſpiked up. 5740 
1748 L'IxsENSILE. The Inſenfible, ſpiked. 5660 
1741 Le MALETAISAN T. The Miſchicvous, 
| ſpiked up. 5500 
1750. Le Vanquzu. . Phe Conqueror, ſp. 5670 
1732 Le jusre. The Juſt, ſpiked up. 5490 
1730 La DivinnerEgssst, The Conjuror, 4000 
1745 L'imerrigeuse. The Imperious, ſpik. 4160 
1744 La Furievss.- The Furious. 4160 
1744 La ViIor ENTE. The Violent, ſpiked. 4150 
1719 LA SAGE. The Wile. 4346 
1720 La Mok Es uE. The Blackmore. 3080 
1751 La DILIGENScE. The Diligence, ſpiked. 3060 
1751 La LAsoRIEZUxX. The Labarious, ſpik. 3302 
1751 Le Renomme. The Renown, ſpiked. 3367 
1742 Le FouproyanT. The Dreadful, ſpi. 3311 
1742 +  LUrvysss. The Ulyſſes. 235 
2. Two large pieces of cannon employed by Ad- 
-miral Vernon before Carthagena; they have each a 


large 
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large ſcale driven out of their muzzles by balls fro 
the caſtle of Becca Chica. arts, | 1 
3. Two carved pieces, of excellent workmanſhip, 
preſented by the city of London to the young duke of 
Glouceſter, queen Ann's ſon, to learn him the art of 
war. k . 
4. Four ſmall mortars in miniature, for throwing 
hand granadoes, the invention of colonel Brown. 
They are fired with a lock like a common gun; but 
have not been introduced into practice. | 
5. T'wo fine braſs cannons taken from the wall 
of Vigo by the late lord Cobham, in 1704. Their 
britches repreſent lions couchant, with the effigy of 
St. Barbara, to whom they were dedicated. 
6. A petard for the buſting open city or caſtle 
tes. | 8 
* A large train of fine braſs battering cannon, 
24 pounders, never yet uſed. | | 
. 8. A parcel of cannon of a new invention, from 
6 to 24 pounders. T heir ſuperior excellence conſiſts 
firſt, in their lightneſs; the 24 pounders weighing 
not quite 170 weight, whereas formerly the 
weighed 5c, the reſt are in proportion; wer 
2dly, in the contrivance for levelling them, which 
is by a ſcrew, inſtead of beds and coins. This new 
method is more expeditious, and ſaves two men to 
a gun, and is ſaid to be the invention of his late 
Royal Highneſs the duke of Cumberland. 
9 Braſs mortars 13 inches diameter, which throw 

a ſhell of zoo weight; with a number of leſſer mor- 
tars and ſhells in proportion. 

10. A carcaſe, which they fill at ſieges with pitch, 
tar, and other combuſtibles, to ſet rowns on fire; it 
is thrown out of an 18 inch mortar, and will burn 
two hours where it happens to fall. We, 

11. A Spaniſh mortar, of 12 inches diameter, taken 
on board a ſhip in the //e/t- Inates, | 


12. Six 
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12. Six French pieces of cannon, fix pounders, 
taken from the rebels at the battle of Culloden, fought 
April 16, 1746. This battle laſted but 35 minutes; 
but the laughter was ſo great, that 3000 rebels 
fell on the ſpot; it is ſaid that lord King /ton's horſe 

| Killed 10 or 12 of them a- piece in the purſuit. 

13. A beautiful piece of ordnance, made for king 
Charles I. when prince of Wales. It is finely orna- 
mented with ſeveral emblematical devices, among 
which is an eagle throwing a thunderbolt in the 
clouds. . 

14. A train of field- pieces, called the galloping 
train, carrying a ball of one pound and half each. 

15. A deſtroying engine that throws 30 hand- gra- 

nadoes at once, and is fired by a train. 

16, A moſt curious braſs cannon made for prince 
Henry, eldeſt fon of king James I. the ornamentin 
whereof is ſaid to have coſt 2001. It is inſcrib 
with the makers names, Thomas and Richard Pit, 

. 1608, who no doubt were proud of the performance, 
Which is indeed admirable. 

17. A piece with ſeven bores, for throwing ſo 
many bullets at once; and another with three, made 
as early as Henry VIIIth's time. 

18. The drum-major's chariot of ſtate with the 
kettle drums placed; it is drawn by four white horſes 
at the head of the train, when upon a march. 

19. Two French field- pieces, taken at the battle 
of Hechſladt, in 1704, in which the French had 
1a, ooo men killed, 5000 wounded, and more than 
20,090 taken priſoners. | 1 . 

| 20. An iron cannon of the firſt invention, being 
bars of iron hammered together, and hooped from 1 
top to bottom with iron hoops, to prevent its burſt- y 
ing. It has no carriage, but was to be moved from f 
place to place by means of ſix rings fixed to it at 8 


proper diſtances. 
21. A 
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21. A huge mortar, weighing upwards of 6000 
weight, and throwing a ſhell of 500 weight two 
miles: this mortar was fired ſo often againſt Namure 
in king William's time, that the very touch-hole is 
melted for want of giving it time to cool. This 
ſiege is one of the moſt memorable in hiſtory, The 
place was thought to be impregnable, and yet taken 
from a compleat army within, headed. by a marſhal 
of France, in the ſight of , ooo men without, 
that came to relieve it. Lord Cuts commanded the 
Engliſh at the general aſſault of the Caſtle, where he 
acquired the name of the Exgliſb ſalamander; ſcarce 
an officer or ſoldier in his corps came off unhurt 
the greateſt part fell in the action, than which none 
was ever more deſperate. 7 | | 

22. A fine twiſted braſs cannon, 12 feet long, 
made in Edward the VIth's time, called queen EE. 
zabeth's pocket piſtol, which your guides, by way of 
joke, will tell you ſhe uſed to wear on her right fide 
when ſhe rode a hunting. 

23. Two braſs cannon, three bores each, carrying 
ſix pounders, taken by the duke of Marlborough, at 
the battle of Ramilies, Here the famous | 
houſhold troops, which had been boaſted of as im- 
penetrable, were totally defeated and ruined : The 
French had 8000 men killed, and 6006 taken pri- 
ſoners, : 

24. A mortar that throws nine ſhells at a time; 
out of which the balloons were fired at the late fire- 
works, | 

25. A very curious braſs cannon, finely carved, 
weight 52 C. 3 qrs. 181b. carrying 24 pounders, 
with lord Ligenier s coat of arms upon it, and the 
names of his majeſty's principal officers of ordnance, 
as under. 

The Right honourable John Lord Viſcount Ligo- 
mer, maſter-general, 4 
| he 


works played o 
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Tbe moſt honourable John marquis of Granly, 
Jieutenant-general. 4 $445 
The honourable Sir Charles Frederick, Knight of 
the Bath, ſurveyor-general. 

The honourable linſon Earl, Eſq; 

Andrew Wilkinſon, Eſq; 

Charles Cocks, Eſq; 


Beſides thoſe above enumerated, there are in this 
ſtore- room, a vaſt number of braſs cannon, all new; 
together with ſponges, ladles, rammers, hand-ſpikes, 
wadhooks, &c. wherewith the walls are lined all 


round ; and under the ceiling there hangs on poles 


upwards of 4000 harneſs for horſes, befides mens 
harneſs, drag-ropes, c. This room, which is at leaſt 
380 feet in length, 50 wide, and 24 high, has a 
paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide, on each fide of 
which the artillery are placed. In it are 20 pillars 
for ſupporting the ſmall armory above; all hung 
round with implements of war; and beſides the 
trophies of ſtandards, colours, &c. taken from the 
enemy, it is now adorned with the tranſparent and 
well-coloured pictures brought hither from the fire- 
F at the concluſion of the laſt peace. 


Of the HoksE ARMokv. 
ER E the ſpectator is entertained with a perſect 


repreſentation of thoſe illuſtrious kings and he- 
roes of our own nation, of whoſe gallant actions he 
has heard and read ſo much; all of them equipped 
and fitting on horſeback, in the ſame bright and ſhin- 
ing armour they were uſed to wear at the very time 
when thoſe glorious deeds were performed, which 
will be for ever remembered to their praiſe. But not 
to anticipate the reader's curioſity, In N the 

- air- 
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1 © we 


| Aair-caſe, juſt as you come to the landing place, by 
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caſting your eye inward, you'll ſee the figure of a 
grenadier in his accoutrements, as if upon duty, with 
his piece reſting upon his arm, which at firſt glance 
you' will be apt to miſtake for real life, ſo admirably 
has the painter diſcovered the excellence of his art in 
the repreſentation of this centinel. Having entered 
the room, you firſt behold a great number of iron caps 
and breaſt-plates, moſt of which were in uſe in hs 
late war; but the only one that was wont to be ſhewn 
as a Curioſity, hangs upon a beam on the left hand 
as you paſs thro' the entry; it has had the lower edge 
of the left fide carried away by a ſlant ſhot of a can- 
non-ball ; and, as an old warder uſed to tell the ſtory, 
the rim of the man's belly that wore it, and part of 
his bowels, were carried away at the ſame time; not- 
withſtanding which, being put under the care of a, 
ſkilful ſurgeon, the man recovered, and lived ten, 
years afterwards, This ſtory the old warder con- 
ſtantly told to all ſtrangers, till his late Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of ales coming to ſee the curioſities 
in the Tower, and it falling to the old man's lot to, 
attend his Highneſs; when he came to this breaſt- 
plate, he repeated to him his accuſtomed tale; His 


Royal Highneſs liſtened to him with ſeeming plea- 


ſure, and when he had done, looking upon him with 
a ſmile: And what, friend, ſays he, is there fo ex- 
traordinary in all this? I remember myſelf to have. 
read in a book, of a ſoldier who had his head cleft 
in two ſo dexterouſly by the enemy, that one half of 
it fell on one ſhoulder, and the other half of it on 
the oppoſite ſhoulder; and yet, on his comrade's. 
clapping the two fides nicely together again, and 
binding them cloſe with his handkerchief, the man' 
did well, drank his pot of ale at night, and ſcarcely 
recollected that ever he had been hurt. —T his ſimilar 


ſtory ſo ſeaſonably "pen, Fe all the company that 


attended 
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attended his Royal Highneſs into a horſe laugh; 
which ſo daſhed the old warder that he never had 
courage to tell his ſtory again, ſo that the poor bat- 
tered breaſt-plate has lain unnoticed ever face: 

I have already ſaid, that the bteaſt- plates here laid 
up, were almoſt all in uſe in the late war; but they 
were not thought neceſlary at firſt, till the want of 
them was felt at the battle of Dettingen, when the 
black muſketeers of the enemy being covered with 
their cuiraſſes, (the ſame piece of armour with the 
addition of a back- e pierced the very lines of 
our army, and rode up undaunted to the muzzles 
of our guns, till being flanked by our foot, and ill 
ſupported by their own troops, they were forced to 
retreat, tho' with an inconſiderable loſs, conſider- 
ing their deſperate attempt. This plainly diſcover- 

ed the great uſe of breaſt plates, and orders were 
ſent to England for the immediate embarkation of all 
that were in the Tower fit for ſervice, In the wars 
of queen Anne, there was the ſame omiſſion, till the 


} | duke of Marlborough being convinced of the diſad- 


vantage his horſe fought under _ an enemy 
entrenched, as it were, in iron; ſent lord Cadogan 
over, who went himſelf to the Tower, and choſe 
out as many breaſt and back-plates as he could find 
for his purpoſe; but the duke would not ſuffer the 
latter to be worn, being, as he faid, an uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance; for he was ſure his men would never 
ſhew their backs to the enemy; moſt of thoſe breaſt- 
Plates are muſket-proof; they are quilted on the 
inſide, and ſo contrived as to cover the whole trunk 
of the body, and yet by the manner of fixing them 
on, are very little trouble to the wearer. There 
are likewiſe to be ſeen here a great many cuiraſſes 
taken from the French, out of a ſhip called the Holy 


Che, and marked Torras, perhaps the admiral's 


* What 
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What has been ſaid above is rather by way ot 
remark than deſcription. When you enter the 
room, the firſt thing your conductor preſents to your 
notice is, 
1. The figures of the horſe and foot, on your left 
hand, ſuppoſed to be drawn up in military order to 
attend the kings on the other fide of the houſe; theſe 
figures are as big as the life, and have lately been 
painted, and look indeed very noble. | 
2. A large tilting lance of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, King Henry the VIlIth's general in France, 
—This nobleman excelled at the then faſhionable 
diverſion of tilting, and engaging King Henry VIII. 
who was likewiſe paſſionately fond of that royal ex- 
erciſe, gave the king ſuch a ſhock with his ſpear, 
that had like to have coſt him his life, — The Duke's 
valour had indeed been ſufficiently tried in France, 
when he attended Princeſs Mary of England on her 
marriage with Lewis the XIIth.—On this occaſion, 
Francis de Volois, preſumptive heir to the crown of 
France, being willing to give ſome proof of his valour, 
cauſed juſts to be proclaimed ; theſe juſts continued 
three days, in which 305 men at arms were anſwered; - 
by their defendants; of whom ſome were ſo hurt 
that they died ſoon after. Francis had choſen the 
Duke and the Marquis of Dorſet two of his aids, 
and being hurt himſelf at firſt, deſired the Duke and 
Marquis to fight at barriers, who therefore took the 
firſt place againſt all comers. In the mean time 
Francis, as was thought, intending an affront to the 
Duke, cauſed a German, the ſtrongeſt about the 
court, to be armed ſecretly, and to preſent himſelf: 
They both did well; yet the Duke at laſt, with the 
but-end of his ſpear, firuck the German till he ſtag- 


gered ; and then the rail was let fall : Having breath- 
ed a while, they renewed _- fight, when the wo 
2 | 
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ſo mauled the German about the head, that the 
blood guſhed out at his noſe and ears, and then he 
was ſecretly conveyed away. Before this encounter, 
the Duke had likewiſe unhorſed a gentleman at tilts, 
and hurt him deſperately. BY : 

3. A compleat ſuit of tilting armour, ſuch as the 
Kings, nobility, and gentlemen at arms, uſed to 
exerciſe in on horſeback ; at which diverſion one of 
the kings of France is ſaid to have been killed by a 
ſhiver of a ſpear ſtriking him in the eye.—Likewiſe 
the — lance, the reſt for the tilting lance, with 
the grand guard and the ſlits before the eye, through 
which they take the ſight. 5 5 


4. A complete ſuit of armour made for king 


Henry VIII. when he was but 18 years of age, 
rough from the hammer: *Tis at leaſt ſix feet 
high, and the joints in the hands, arms, and thighs, 


Knees, and feet, play like the joints of a rattle- 


ſnake, and are moved with all the facility imagi- 
nable. The method of learning the exerciſe of tilt- 
ing was upon wooden horſes ſet on caſters, which, 
by the ſway of the body, could be moved every way; 
ſo that by frequent practice the rider could ſhift, par- 
ry, ſtrike, unhorſe and recover with ſurpriſing dex- 
terity. Some of the horſes in this armory had un- 
doubtedly been made uſe of for this purpoſe ; and 
it is but lately that the caſters have been taken from 
their feet. 

5. A little ſuit of armour made for king Charles II. 
when he was prince of Malis, and about ſeven or 
eight years of age, with a piece of armour for his 
horſe's head ; the whole moſt curiouſly wrought and 
inlaid with ſilver. | 

6. Lord Coury's armour, who, as the warders tell 
you, was grand champion in Jreland, and as a proof 


thew you the very ſword he took from the cn, 
. 0 
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of France, for which valiant action he and all his 
ſucceſſors have the honour to wear thetr hats in the 
king's preſence ; which privilege, add they, is en- 
joingd by Lord Kin/ale, as head of that ancient and 
noble family, at this day.—lIt is recorded indeed of 
this Courcy, that when a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt him in Ireland, by his own ſervants, at the 
inſtigation of Hugh de Lucy, who was jealous of his 
power, tho' he was betrayed at his devotions, he laid 
13 of the conſpirators dead at his feet before he was 
overpowered, He was afterwards committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London, and it is no impro- 
bable conjecture, that what is ſhewn is the very 
armour he brought with him to that prifon. | 
7. Real coats of mail called brigandine jackets: 
They conſiſt of ſmall bits of ſteel, ſo artfully quilted 
one over another as to reſiſt the point of a ſword, or 
even, I believe, a muſket bullet, and yet they are 
ſo flexible, that you may bend your body in them 
any way, as well as in ordinary cloathing. $995 
8. An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent as a preſent to 
King Charles II. from the great Mogul: This is in- 
deed a great curioſity: It is made of iron quills about 
two inches long; finely japanned and ranged in 
rows, one row {lipping over another very artihcially; 
they are bound together with filk twiſt very ſtrong: 
They are uſed in that country as a defence againſt 
darts and arrows poiſoned or unpoiſoned. | 
9. A neat little ſuit of amour, in which is a carved 
figure repreſenting Richard Duke of York, King Ed- 
ward the I V th's youngeſt ſon, who, with his brother 
Edward V. were ſmothered in the Tower by order 
of Richard III. commonly called Crook-backed N. 
chard, their uncle and guardian. The manner of 
their death was this: One Sir James Tyrrel, a ſtrong 
reſolute fellow, having a commiſſion from the king 
d C 3 for 
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for that purpoſe, and employing one Miles Forreſt, 
à common ruffian, and Jabn Deigbton his own groom, 
theſe two wretches, by night, entered the room 
where the young princes, attended only by one ſer- 
vant, were con „ and while they ſlept, ſmothered 
them in their bed-clathes. After this, Tyrrel ordered 
them to be buried at the ſtair- foot, deep under 
ground; where their bones were actually found in 
the reign of King Charles Il. See more of this in the 
Hiftory of Weſtminſter Abbey. 
10. The armour of the great Jahn of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancg/ier, who was the ſon of a king, the father 
of 2 king, and the uncle of a king, but was never 
king himſelf. Dagdal- fays, that more kings and 
ſovereign princes ſprung from his loins than from ny 
king in Chri/tendom. He was interred with Blanch, 
his firſt wife, on the north ſide of the choir of the 
eld cathedral church of St. Paul; and on this monu- 
ment hung his proper helmet and ſpear ; as alſo his 
target covered with born; which precious reliques 
were unfortunately conſumed with that ſtately edi- 
kce itſelf, by the dreadful fire of London. The ar- 
mour here ſhewn is ſeven foot high, and the ſword 
and lance are of an enormous ſize. 

11. The droll figure of Mill Somers, as the warders 
tell you, King Henry VIIIth's jeſter: an honeſt man, 
ſay they, of a woman's making--—had a handſome 
woman to his wife, who made him a cuckold; and 
wears his horns on his head, becauſe they ſhould 
not wear holes in his pocket. He would neither be- 
lieve king, queen; nor any about the court, that he 
was a cuckold, till he put on his ſpectacles to ſee, 
being a little dimſighted, as all cuckolds ſhould be; 
in which antic manner he is here repreſented. 
132. A collar of torment, which, ſay your condue- 


tors, uſed formerly to be put about the vary 
10 nec 
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neck that cuckolded their huſbands, or ſcolded at 
them when they came home late; but that cuſtom is 
left off now-a-days, to prevent quarelling for collars, 
there not being ſmiths enough to make them, as 
moſt married men are fure to want them at one time 
or another. i 
Me come now to the line of kings, which, to ſol- 
low the order of your conductor, we muſt reverſe 
— order of their chronology, and deſeribe the laſt 
ſt, as | 

1. His late majeſty king George the ſecond in a 
complete ſuit of armour richly gilt, ſitting with a 
ſword in his hand on a white horſe, richly capa- 
riſoned with a fine Turkey bridle gilt with gold, 
e globes, r _ my — 
aced with gold, gold fringe an trappings. 
This d was | Fam at yrs = the oth of 
October 1683, came to the crown on the death of 
his father, George the 1ſt. June 11, 1727, and died 
Q#. 25, .1660, at his palace at Kenſington. 

2. King George I. in a compleat ſuit of armour, 
fitting with a truncheon in his hand on a white horſe, 
richly capariſoned, having a fine Turkey bridle gilt 
with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and ſtar; velvet 
furniture laced with gold, and gold trappings. This 
prince was born in 1660, came to the crown on the 
death of queen Anne, Auguſi 1, 1714, died June 11, 
1727, on his journey to oer. 

3. King William III. dreſſed in the very ſuit of 
armour worn by Edward the Black prince, ſon of 
Edward III. in the famous battle of Cre/y, wherein 
the French loſt 11 princes, 18 baronets, 1200 knights, 
1500 gentlemen at arms, 4000 ſquires, who were 
mounted on horſeback ; and 30,000 common men. 
He is mounted on a ſorrel horſe, whoſe furniture is 
green velvet * with lilver, and holds = 

. 4 18 
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his right hand a flaming ſword. The battle of the 


Boyne in Ireland, and the taking of Namur, are the 
only memorable victories of this warlike king; who 
was born in 1650, aſcended the Britih throne on 
the abdication of King James II. his father-in-law, 
February 13, 1688, and died March 8, 1702, by a 
fall from his horſe. | 

4. K. Charles II. dreſſed in the armour that was 
worn by the champion of England at the coronation 
of his late Majeſty. There is nothing very memo- 
rable in this king's ſtory, but his ſufferings, and his 
reſtoration to the crown after 12 years baniſhment, 
He fits with a truncheon in his hand on a ſine horſe 
richly capariſoned with crimſon velvet laced with 
gold. He was born in 1630, ſucceeded to the throne 
on the death of his father Charles I. January 30, 
1649, and died February 6, 1684. 17 10 | 
5. K. Charles I. in a rich ſuit of his own proper 
armour, gilt with gald and curiouſly wrought, pre- 
ſented to him by the city of Londen when he was 
* of Wales; and in the ſame armour that was 
laid on the coffin at the funeral proceſſion of the late 
great Duke of Marlborough; on which occaſion a 
collar of SS's was added to it, and is now round it. 


The civil wars in this prince's reign, and his un- 


timely death, afford a very melancholy ſtory, which 
Will never be forgotton. He was born in 1600, ſuc- 


ceeded his father K. James I. March 27, 1625, and 


Was beheaded in ſight of his own palace gates, Ja- 
nuary 30, 1639. 

6. James I. of England and VIth of Scotland. By 
his ſucceeding to the throne of England, on the death 
of Q. Elizabeth, the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, which till then had been at continual wars, 
were united under one head. He ſits on horſeback 


with a truncheon in his right hand, dreſſed in a com £ 
. , | plete 


* * 
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plete ſuit of figured armour, He was born in 1566, 
mounted the Engliſh throne March 24, 1603, and 
died March 27, 1625, after one of the moſt inglo- 
rious reigns of any in the Brit hiſtory. . 
7. King Edward VI., the firſt proteſtant prince 
that ever reigned in England (if the father of the re- 
formation be excepted.) He is ſaid by ſome to have 
been cut out of the belly of his mother Lady Jane 
Seymour, but that queen lived 12 days after her de- 
livery, The memorable acts of his reign are thoſe 
of charity and beneficence. He gave to the citizens 
of London three hoſpitals; to wit, that of Chi 
Church, for the maintenance and education of poor 
citizens children; that of Bridewell, for breeding 
them up to trades; and that of St. Thomas, for healing 
the ſick and diſeaſed. He is dreſſed in a moſt curious 
ſuit of ſteel armour, whereon are depicted, in different - 
compartments, a vaſt variety of ſcripture hiſtories, - 
alluding to battles and other memorable paſlages. 
He fits on horſeback, like the reſt, with a truncheon 
in his right hand. He was born October 12, 1537, 
.proclaimed king January 31, 1548, and died 70 6 


1553. | | 
22 King Henry VIII. in his own proper armour, 
4 of poliſhed ſteel, the foliages whereof are gilt 
or inlaid with gold. In his right hand he bears a 
ſword, but whether of cruelty or mercy, will hardly, 
I chink, admit a doubt. His reign is marked with the 
divorce and murder of wives, the deſtruction of reli- 
tous houſes and monaſteries, and by a defiance of all 
aws divine and human. He was born June 28, 
1491, ſucceeded his father Henry VII. April 22, 
1509, and died January 28, 1547. | 
9. Henry VII. who killed Richard III. in the me- 
morable batttle of Boſworth Field, and by marrying. 
Elizabeth, eldeſt daughtex of Edward IV. united the 
5 - two 
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two famous houſes of York and er, about 


' whoſeclaims to the throne a deluge of 1 blood 


had been poured forth. This prince holds likewiſe a 
ſword in his hand, and fits on horſeback in a com- 

fete ſuit of armour, finely wrought and waſhed with _ 
alver. He was born in 1457; crowned October 30, 
1485; and died April 12, 150g. 

10. Edward V. who with his brother Richard, as 
has been ſaid, was ſmothered in the Tower: He was 
8 king, but never crowned; for which 
1 a crown is hung over his head: He is in a rich 

uit of armour finely decorated; and holds in his right 


1 hand a lance. 


11. King Edward IV. father to the 1 
inces abovementioned: His reign is ſtained wit 


blood and luſt; and tho' he was fortunate in moſt of 


his battles, yet his victories were all at the expence 
of his own ſubjects. At the battle of Towton 36,000 
Engliſh are ſaid to have been killed; and during his 
reign, Guthrie ſays no lefs than 200,000 Engliſb loſt 
their lives in the conteſt between Henry of Lancaſter 
and this Eaward of York. He was equally formed 
for love and war, and his gallantries with the citi- 
zens wives, amongſt which was the 
Gore, are ſtill remembered with deteſtation. He is 
here diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit of bright armour ſtudded, 
and by holding in his right hand a drawn ſword. 
He was born in 1441, began his reign March 4, 

1460, and died in 3 2 
12. King Henry VI. who tho' crowned king of 
France at Paris, loſt all that kingdom. In his reign 
no leſs than 16 battles were fought at home and 
abroad, The bloody civil wars commenced be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancafter, already men- 
tioned. The rebellion of Jack Cade, who entered 
Londen, and beheaded Lord Say, happened in his 
reign, 


„ 
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39 
reign. The famous Joan of Arc, or maid of Orleans 
ſtarted up alſo, and ſpread her fame thro' all ur- 
by raiſing the ſiege of Orleans. In his time alſo the 
art of printing was introduced into England, He was 
born in 1422, began his reign Augu/t 31, the ſame 

ear, (being an infant) and was murdered in the 
ower by the Duke of Glouce/fter in 1461. | 

13. The warlike and victorious Henry V. who by 
his conqueſts in France gained immortal glory. He 
cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged regent, and pre- 
ſumptive heir of that kingdom. With only 22 
Engliſh he defeated 15000 French at the battle of 
Agincourt, where he took more priſoners than he 
had men in his army. Near Harfleur 15,000 French 
were defeated by 1500 Engliſh. This prince was 
Sir John Fal/laff's companion. He was born in 1389, 
began to reign March 20, 1413, and died Augufl 31, 
1422. A ſhort reign, but full of glory. | | 

14. Henry IV. Great Fohn of Gaunt's ſon, His 
reign is made infamous by a bloody ſtatute to burm 
hereticks. He was notwithſtanding valiant; but his 
courage was employed to ſecure himſelf on a throne 
to which he had but flight pretenſions. Four inſur- 
rections againſt him were defeated, the greateſt of 
which he quelled himſelf by the battle of Shrew 
wherein Harry Hotſpur and 10, ooo rebels fell, beſides 
as many of his own troops. He twice beat the Heiß 
under Owen Glendower. He was born in 1367, 
aſcended the throne September 20, 1396; and died 
March 20, 141 3: 

15. Edward III. John of Gaunt's father, and fa- 
ther to Edward the Black Prince, of whom we have 
already ſpoken. Beſides the battle of Cre, the ever- , 
memorable battle of Poitiers was fought by this kin 
at which John, king of France, was taken priſoner wy; 
brought to England, _ he. met David, king of 


Scctiz 
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Scots, priſoner there alſo; and theſe two accompanied 
by the king of England, and the king of Cyprus who 
happened to be on his travels at the Engliſh court, 
were all entertained at a-banquet, by a citizen of 
London at Vintners- Hall. David, king of Scots, was 
afterwards ranſomed for 10,000 marks, and John 


King of France for 500,000 crowns. Edward the 


Black Prince died in 1376, to the inexpreſſible grief 
of the king and the whole nation; but his ſon Richard 
II. ſucceeded to the throne, whereby the famous 
Jahn of Gaunt was excluded. Edward III. is re- 
preſented here with a venerable grey beard, and in 
a ſuit of plain bright armour, with two crowns on his 
ſword, alluding to the two kingdoms France and 
England, of both which he was crowned king, and 
was the firft who quartered the arms of France with 
his own ; adding the motto, Dieu et mon Droit. He 
was born in 1312, called to the throne on the depo- 
ſition of his father, Jan. 25, 1326, and died June 
21, 1377, after a glorious reign of 50 years. 

16. Edward I. in a very curious ſuit of gilt ar- 
mour, with this peculiarity, that the ſhoes thereof 
are of mail. He is repreſented with a battle- ax in 
his hand, perhaps to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt, 


he being the only king in the line that had employed 


his arms againſt the Turks and Infidels, by an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. The warders tell you, that 


being there ſhot with a poiſoned arrow, his queen 


who accompanied him, ſucking the wound, ſhe died, 
and he lived; and add, that he afterwards brought her 


corpſe over, and buried it in NMeſiminſter-Abbey; but 


Camden, who reports this fact, tells it thus: ** When 
her huſband was treacherouſly wounded by a Moor 
« with a poiſonous dagger, and the wounds, by 
s reaſon of the malignity of the poiſon, could not 


be cloſed, ſhe licked them daily with her own 


tongue, 


m its Conronmvins. '' © 6 
« tongue, and fucked out the venomous humour; 
« by the power whereof he was entirely cured of his 


« wound, and ſhe eſcaped unhurt.” This fact hap- 
pened in 1272, the queen (Eleanor of Caftile) died 


at Herdby in Lincolnſhire, November 29, 1290, being 
18 years after; from whence ſhe was carried to MH. 


minſter- Abbey, and there pompouſly interred by order 
of her huſba 


raiſed Baliol to the throne of that kingdom; and af- 
terwards cited him before the parliament at Vi- 
min/ter, to anſwer to a complaint made againſt him 
by the Earl of Fife. He was every where victorious, 
and his reign is famed for acts of juſtice, and is one 
of the faireſt in the Engli/h hiſtory, He was born in 
1239, made the Cruſade in his father's life-time, and 
received the news of his death, and of his own ad- 
vancement to the crown, in his journey, home. He 
began his reign Nov. 16, 1272, and died of the 
bloody flux, Zulp 7, 1307. 

17. Firſt in the line, tho' laſt ſhewn, ſits Milliam 
the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, in a ſuit of plain 
armour. This valiant prince having With his Ver- 
mans, on {ome pretence of right to, the crown, 
invaded Eng/and, by one decifive battle accompliſhed 
his great deſign. This memorable battle was 
fought Odtober 13, 1066, near Haſtings in Suſſex, in 
which king Harold, with the flower of the Englih no- 


| bility and beſt Warriors, were flain. Some authors 


affirm, that this victory was obtained by means of the 


| broad arrow and long bow which the Normans were 


in poſſeſſion of, and with which the Englih were 
then utterly unacquainted, tho” afterwards they be- 
came ſuch expert archers, that with the ſame weapons 
they conquered France, The glory of William's 
reign and of his victories, is {tained by the cruel and 

arbitrary 


| nd. This warlike prince conquered . 
Wales ; aſſerted a right of ſovereignty over Scotland; 


8 
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WEE to kill either deer or wild boar; for the King, as an 


bidding at the ſame time thoſe unhappy men, whoſe 


| 
j Ws! 


den of wild beaſts, driving the inhabitants out, and 
filling their habitations with wolves and boars; for- 


lands and properties he had invaded, on pain of death, 


a been their father. He was born in 1027, Was 


N bj F=crowned October 14, 1066, and died Sept. 9, 1087. a 


Over the door, as you go out of this armory, is 
a target, on which are engraved, by a maſterly hand, 
the figures, as it ſnould ſeem, of Fortune, Fortitude 
and Juſtice; and round the room, the walls are every 
where lined with various old uncommon pieces of 
armour, ſuch as targets, caps, horſes heads, breaſt- 
plates, and. many other forts, for which the very 


names are now wanting. 


Of the Jzwr-Orricx. 


WI have already given a deſcription of the place 
and nothing remains, but to give an account 
of the curioſities contained in it. | 75 

And 1. The Imperial crown that all the kings of 
England have been crowned with fince Edward the 
Confeſſor, 1042. It is of gold, enriched with dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires and pearls. The 
cap Within is of purple velvet, lined with white 
taffaty, turned up with three rows of ermine.—They 
are miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient imperial 


diadem of St, Edward; for that (with the other an- 
tient regalia of this kingdom) was kept in the arched 
room in the cloyſters in Meſimiuſter-Abbey till the 

| a grand 
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rebellion, when in 1642 Harry Martin, by 
order of the then parliament, broke open the iron 
cheſt in which it was ſecured, took it thence, and 
fold it, together with the robes, ſword, and ſceptre _ 
of St. Edward. After the reſtoration, King Charles 
II. had one made like it, which is that now ſhewn-. 
2. The golden orb or globe, put into the king's: 
right hand before he is crowned ; and borne in his: 
left, with the ſceptre in his right, upon his return 
into We/imin/ier- Hall after he is crowned. It is 
about ſix inches in diameter, edged with pearl, and 
enriched with precious ſtones, On the top is an 
amethyſt, of a violet colour, near an inch and a half 
in height, ſet upon a rich croſs of gold, adorned 
with diamonds, pearls and precious ſtones. The 
whole height of the ball and cup is eleven inches, 

3. The Golden Sceptre, with its Croſs, ſet upon 2 
large amethyſt, of great value, | ed round with 
table diamonds. Ihe handle of the ſceptre is plain, 
but the pummel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds. 
and ſmall diamonds. The top riſes into a Fleur de 
lis of fix leaves, all enriched with precious ſtones; 
from whence iflueth a mound or ball made of the 
amethyſt already mentioned. "The ſceptre is a ve 
antient enſign of kingly power. Among the Fews, it 
was uſed as an emblem of power 'and royalty, and 
ſpiritually as a weapon to oppofe the wicked and 
protect the good. The crols is quite covered with 
precious ſtones. 

4. The ſceptre with the dove, the emblem of 
peace, perched on the top of a fmall 5 croſs, 
finely ornamented with table diamonds and jewels of 
great value. This emblem was firſt uſed by Edward 
the Confeſſor, as appears by his ſeal. It is alſo marked 
on the feals of Henry I. Stephen and Henry II. but 
omitted by Richard I. Richard II. aſſumed it again 

on 
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on his ſeal, and it was alſo uſed by Edward IV. and 
Richard III. The ancient one was fold with the reſt. 
'Fhis now in the Tower, was made after the re- 

ſtoration. Tha 

A bold attempt was made in the reign of King 
Charles II. to carry off theſe enſigns of royalty, the 
- particulars whereof are worth reciting, and the rather 
as they are omitted by our latter hiſtorians, tho” the 
moſt ſingular enterprize that ever was undertaken. 
"The projector of this theft was one Col. Blaod, by 
birth a gentleman of Jreland, who having ſpent his 
ſubſtance in following the fortune of King Charles IT. 
while in adverſity, thought himſelf hardly uſed, by 
being neglected when that prince was reſtored to his 
Juſt rights; and therefore, after being engaged in ſe- 
veral very deſperate, though unſucceſsful plots, ſuch 
as ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dublin, ſeizing the perſon 
of the Duke of Ormond, and others, he at length 

thought of a ſcheme to make himſclf amends, once 


| 

for all, by ſeizing the crown, globe, fceptre, ane 1 
dove, and carrying them all oft together; for this |; 
purpoſe he put himſelf into a habit of a doctor of o 
divinity, with a little band, a lang falſe beard, a cap t 
with ears, and all thole formalities of garb be- 1 
longing to that degree, except the gown, chooſing t 
rather to make uſe of a cloak, as moſt proper for his n 
* defign. Under this diſguiſe he made it his buſineſs p 
to get acquainted with the keeper of the regalia; an Pi 
old man, whom he treated and carefled at a rate not th 
ſo much expenſive as kind and obliging ; by which fo 
means ſuch a friendſhip and intimacy was ſoon eſta- ar 
bliſhed between them, that the olu man having a ſon th 
and the doctor pretending to have a daughter, they he 
mutually agreed to match them together; but the ſon co 
being at ſea, put che pretended daughter under no ſte 


neceſlity of appearing. The night before the fact the 
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was to be done, the doctor told the old man, that he 
had ſome friends at his houſe that wanted to ſee the 
regalia,/ but that they were to go out of town pretty 
early in the morning; and therefore hoped he would 
gratify them with the ſight, though they might come 
a little before the uſual hour. (Blood had engaged 
three accomplices, named Deſborough, Kelſey, aid Pere 
rot, in this enterprize) Accordingly -two of them 
came, accompanied by the doctor, about eight in the 
morning, and the third held their horſes that waited 
for them at the outer gate of the Tower ready ſad- 
dled; they had no other apparatus but a wallet and 
a wooden mallet, which there was no great difficulty 
to conceal, Upon their approach, the old man re- 
ceived them with great civility; and preſently ad- 
mitted them into his office, but as it is cuſtomary 
for the keeper of the regalia, when he ſhews them, 
to lock himſelf up in a kind of grate with open bars; 
to the end that thoſe things of high value may be 
ſeen but not ſoiled, the old man had no ſooner opened 
the door of this place, but the doctor and his com- 
panions were in at his heels, without giving him 
time to aſk queſtions, effectually ſilenced him, by 
knocking him down with the wooden mallet; they 
then inſtantly made flat the bows of the crown to 
make it more portable, ſeized the ſceptre and dove, 
put them into the wallet together, and were pre- 
paring to make their eſcape, when, unfortunately for 
"them, the old man's ſon, who had not been at home 
for ten years before, came ſrom ſea in the very nick, 
and being told that his father was with ſome friends, 
that would be very glad to ſee him, at the cu Offices 
he poſted thither immediately, and met Blood and his 
companions as they were juſt coming out; who, in- 
ſtead of returning and ſecuring him, as in good policy 
they ought to have done, puſhed forward with their 
prize, in order to eſcape ; but the young man ſeeing 

Fl \ 
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his father weltering in his blood, and the treaſure 
gone, inſtantly alarmed the firſt upon guard, who 
giving the ſignal to the reſt, the gates were ſhut, and 
the criminals ſecured, all but the man who held the 
| horſes, who inſtantly fled upon the firſt rumour, 
Upon ſearching them, the prize was recovered, 
—_ all bruiſed and battered, and one ſtone loſt, 
which was afterwards found by a cinder-girl, and 
reſtored. The next thing to be done was to con- 
fne the priſoners, and acquaint his majeſty with the 
nature of their offence, and take directions from 
court how to proceed. The reſult was, that the 
— had a fancy to examine Blood himſelf; and 
while all men thought that ſome new puniſhment 
would be deviſed to torture ſo daring an offender, 
his majeſty thought proper not only to pardon him 
and his accomplices, but to grant Blood a penſion, 
ſome ſay of 50ol. a year during his life. What the 
motives were, that induced his majeſty to ſhew ſo 
much lenity to a man, who had been engaged in fo 
many plots and conſpiracies, is yet a ſecret and ever 
muſt remain fo ; many conjectures were formed, and 
furmiſes made, but no man knew the truth. Bled 
_ "ſoon after died with grief, being convicted of a plot 
' againſt the duke of Buckingham, who laid a heavy 
accuſation of Scandalum Magnatum againſt him, by 
which he was like to remain a priſoner for life; 
though moſt people were of opinion, that this plot, 
was forg&d againſt him by his enemies; and having 
eſcaped — for what he did do, ſuffered at 
laſt for what he did not do. We have but juſt hinted 
that Blood was engaged in the plot to ſurprize Dublin 
Cafe, and another to ſeize the perſon of the Duke 
of Ormond; of both. which, though a little foreign to 
our ſubject, we ſhall give a brief account. Upon the 
reſtoration, many Engliſh, Scots, and [riſh were diſ- 
fatisfed, and wanted only a head to lead -_ into 
| ion: 
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action: Col. Blood having declared himſelf of their 
party, was thought a proper perſon-for that purpoſe 
and, as nothing could be attempted in England with 
any probability of ſucceſs, Ireland was pitched upon 
for the ſcene of rebellion: The colonel knowing 


What advantage it would be to their cauſe, to be 


maſter of ſome place of frength, propoſed to begin 
with the ſurprize of Dublin Caſile; which was ac- 
cordingly to have been attempted on the 29th of 
May, the anniverſary of the king's return, in the 
following manner: d, with a company of reſo- 
lute fellows, were, under a pretence of preſenting a 
petition to the duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant, 
to have procured admittance, and ſeized his perſon, 
while about fourſcore choſen foot, in the habit of 
tradeſmen, were to have waited witheut, and upon 
a certain ſignal to have ſurprized the guards : But 
this plot, by the treachery of one of the conſpirators, 
having been defeated before it was ripe, a procla- 
mation was iſſued out, with a reward of five hundred 
unds for the apprehenſion of any of the ring- 
— in conſequence whereof, one Mr. Lockey 
brother-in-law to Blood, was taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted, and Blood himſelf obliged to make his eſcape; 
but with a full reſolution to be revenged onthe duke 
of Ormond, by whoſe vigilance his views had been 
diſappointed, and his brother-in-law hanged, But it 
was not till nine years afterwards, that he durſt at- 
tempt any thing upon the duke's perſon ; when ha- 
ving engaged five of his old and truſty friends, on 
the 6th of December 1670, being all well armed and 
mounted, they beſet the duke's coach, as he was 
paſting from St 2 palace, through the long 
reet that leads yo Clarendon-houſe, where the duke 
then reſided ; and having knocked out the flambeaux, 
and fecured the attendants, they forced the duke- 
out of his coach, and had aQually tied him bebind 
: one 
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one of their aſſociates, (who was to have rode with 
bim without ſtopping till he came to an appointed 
place, where they were to meet him, and conſult 
what advantage they ſhould make of their priſoner) 
when his Grace's porter, being appriſed of his maſ- 
ter's danger, by a boy who concealed himſelf under 
the coach, and eſcaped, ſeaſonably came to his reſcue 
but what is very ſurpriſing, not one of the ruffians 
were ever apprehended, though a thouſand pounds 
reward was offered, till the attempt already related 
diſcovered them, and then they were all pardoned, 
But to return from this long digreſſion; the vther 
jewels ſhewn here are, | 

5. St. Edward's ſtaff, in lengh four feet feven 
inches and an half, and three inches and three quar- 
tets in circumference, all of beaten gold, which is 
carried before the king at his coronation, 

6. A rich ſalt-cellar of ſtate, in form like the ſquare 
White Tower, and fo exquiſitely wrought, that the 
workmanſhip of modern times is in no degree equal 
to it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the king's table 
at the coronation. 

7. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, the blade 32 
inches long, and near two broad, is without a point, 
and is borne naked before the king at his corona- 
tion, between the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual 
and temporal. | 

8. A noble ſilver font, double gilt with gold, and 
elegantly wrought, in which the royal family are 
chriſtened. 

A large filver fountain, preſented to King 

Charles the ſecond, by the town of Plymouth, very 

curiouſly wrought, but far ſhort of that already de- 
ſcribed, | 

10. The rich crown of ſtate, that his Majeſty 
wears in parliament, in, which is a large emerald ſe- 
ven 
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ven inches round; a pearl, the fineſt in the world; 
and a ruby of ineſtimable value. vi oh ; 

11, His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's 
crown. Theſe two fat named crowns, when his 
Majeſty goes to the parliament houſe, are carried by 
the keeper of the jewel-office, attended 710 war- 
ders, privately in a hackney- coach to V hite- hall; 
there they are delivered to the officers appointed to 
receive them, who, with ſome yeomen of the Guards 
carry them to the robing rooms, where his Majeſty 
and the prince robe themſelves. The king wears 
his crown on his head as he fits upon the throne ; 
but that of the prince of Hales is placed before him, 
to ſhew that he is not yet come to it. As ſoon as 
the king is diſrobed, the two crowns are re- con- 


ducted to the Tower by the ſame perſons that brought * 


them. 
12. The late Queen Mary's crown, globe, and 


ſceptre, with the diadem ſhe wore in proce en 


her coronation with her conſort the late King Mil- 


liam. 


for the late King James the ſecond's queen, whoſe 


garniture is gold, and the dove on the top gold, ena- 


melled with white. f 

14. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, Which 
are bracelets for the wriſts, very antique, and worn 
at the coronation. 


15. Laſtly, the ampulla, or eagle of gold, finely 


engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings and 
queens of England are anointed with; and the Gel- 
den Spoon that the biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe 
are two pieces of great antiquity, The golden 
eagle, including the pedeſtal, is about nine inches 


high, and the wings expand about ſeven inches; 


the whole weighs about ten ounces. The head 
of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the 


neck, 


13. An ivory ſceptre with a dove on the top, made 
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neck, which is made hollow, for holding the holy 
oil; and when the King is anointed by the biſhop, 
the oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's 


Of this eagle, take the followin legend 2 St. 
Thomas Becket, being in diſgrace at Sens in France, 
the Holy Virgin appeared to him, and gave him a 
ſtone veſſel of oil, encloſed in a golden eagle, and 
bid him give it to William a monk, to carry to Pie- 
tavia, and there hide jt in St Gregory's church under 
Aa * ſtone, where it ſhould be found for the uſe 
of pious and proſperous kings: Accordingly Henry 
HI. when duke of Lancgſter, received it from a holy 
man in France; and Richard II. finding it among 
other jewels, endeavoured to be anointed with it; 
but was ſupplanted by archbiſhop Arundel, who af- 
terwards anointed Henry IV. Such is the fabulous 
hiſtory of the ampulla. 

There are in the jewel office, beſides thoſe com- 
monly ſhewn, all the crown jewels, worn by the 
prince and princeſſes at the coronations, and a vaſt 
variety of curious old plate ; but what is already de- 
ſcribed is ſufficient to gratify any moderate curioſity, 
though it muſt be confeſled, that the eye can never 
be ſatisfied with ſeeing, where the objects are ſo 


- worthy of notice. 


Of the MinT. 


1 rnenge is no deſcribing the particular proceſſes 
that the different metals undergo here before 


ſtampt into money. 
The manner of ſtamping is all you are permitted 
to ſee, and this is very quickly performed by means 


of an engine, worked ſometimes. by three men, 


ſometimes by four. The manner of ſtamping gold 
5 * 
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and halfpence is exactly the ſame, only a little more 


care is neceſſary in one than in the other, in order to 


prevent waſte. The engine works by @ ſpindle, like 
that of a printing preſs; to the point of which the 
head of the die is fixed with a ſcrew, and in a little 
ſort of a cup which receives it, is placed the reverſe ; 
Between theſe the piece of metal, — cut round 
to the ſize, and, if gold, exactly weighed, is placed; 
and by once pulling down the ſpindle, with a jerk, is 
compleatly ſtamped. It is amazing to ſee how dex- 

terouſly the coiner performs this; for as faſt as the 
men that work the engine turn the ſpindle, fo faſt 
does he ſupply it with metal, putting in the un- 
ſtamped piece with his fore-finger and thumb, and 
twitching out the ſtampt with his middle 1 
The ſilver and gold thus ſtampt are afterwards milled 
round the edges, the manner of performing which 

is a ſecret never ſhewn to any body. | 
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Contenant un DETALL: 


1.. De ſa Fondation, de fon n. Inſtrumens uſités 
- - Embeliſſement & de ſon || dans les expeditions de la 

Etat preſent. || guerre, 

2. De ſon Gouvernement, 8. Des Armes 3 Tuſage de 
des Uſages qui y ſont ob- la Cavallerie, avec des A- 


2 


— 


ſerves, de ſes Privileges. || necdotes curieuſes relati - 

3- De ſes Antiquites, Archi- ves aux Rois qui y ſoat 
ves & autres Cutioſitẽs. armes de toutes pieces, 
4. Des Lions & autres Ani- depuis Guillaume le Con- 


maux qu'on y entretient ; N juſq way feu Rot 


leurs diferentes Eſpeces eorge 
& Qualites. 9. Du eden . 


Des Depouilles de la & autres Vetemens roy- 
Flotte Eſpagnolle, avec!“ aux, dont on fe ſert au 
Hiſtoire de l'Invaſion en|| couronnement des Rois 
& Angleterre, & de PHil., 
6. ta Petit Arſenal, dans toire du Colonel Blood, 
lequel on peut voir au Jorſqu'il eſſaya de voler la 
premier coup d coil, des] Couronne. 
Armes pour quatre mille||10. De la Monnoie, & de 
hommes. la maniere dont on bat 
7. Du Train royal 'Artille-|| les eſpeces. « 
rie; contenant les diffe. ) 


Lt tout ecrit pour diriger Paitention des Speclatturs & &@ ce qu'il 
y a de plus curieux dans ce Receptacle, & pour le les mettre 
en tat de rapporter dans la ſuite ce quils y ont wil. 
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Chez NEWBERY & CARNAN, No. 65, dans la cour de I Eg- 
liſe de St. Paul, du cöté du Nord, 1759, 
| [Prix un Shilling. ] 


